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BEGINNINGS IN CANADIAN STATISTICS! 


T is usual to start off the history of Canadian statistics witha 
bang. The honour of taking the first census of modern times 
belongs to Canada! The year was 1666, and the census was the 
census of the little colony of New France on the St. Lawrence, 
from salt water up to where the rapids begin. The returns, 
making 154 manuscript pages, are still in the archives at Paris, 
with a transcript at Ottawa. Halfacentury of struggle had passed 
since the founding of the colony: Louis XIV, roz soleil, taking 
over the bedevilled affairs of the Company of New France about 
1660, demanded (/’état c’est moi) an exact accounting. (One is told 
that the census was not invented until 1749, and in Sweden; but 
the Swedish census was made up largely from church registers— 
at second hand therefore— as was partly true of the first English 
census.) Of course Colbert’s was the fertile brain; and in Jean 
Talon, the Great Intendant or civil manager of the colony, he 
found an executive to his heart—Talon himself carried out, with 
almost schoolboy gusto, a good deal of the house-to-house canvass 
between Montreal and Quebec. Of course, too, there had been 
censuses, so-called, long before Talon’s—in Babylonia (circa 3500 
B.c.); in China (circa 3000 B.c.); and such as Herodotus happened 
upon (11,119; III, 189), in ancient Egypt and Persia. Moses num- 
bered the children of Israel about 1500 B.c. (Exodus XXX; Num- 
bers I, III, 1V). Then again we read in the First Book of Chronicles 
(X XI) that ‘‘Satan stood up and moved David to number Israel.”’ 
The prime mover is named differently in Second Samuel (XXIV), 
but this does not jibe with what immediately followed, for David’s 
census (1017 B.c.) provoked the divine displeasure and led to very 
disastrous consequences. In fact David was given the option of 
himself falling into the power of his enemies, or of having a famine 


1A lecture delivered to the graduating class in Economics, 1946, in the University 
of Toronto. 
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or a pestilence visit his people. David was a realist in politics as 
in morals (he was sorry about Bathsheba, but he did not give her 
up), and he elected for the pestilence, and some 70,000 of his 
people died—a body-blow for statistics of which the effects lingered 
for over 1,500 years in Christian Europe. As late as 1757 the tak- 
ing of a census was condemned on religious grounds in the British 
House of Commons by a member who said: “I did not believe 
there was any set of men, or indeed any individual of the human 
species, so presumptuous or so abandoned as to make the proposal 
which we have just heard’’—to which was added on another occa- 
sion the fear lest some public misfortune or “‘epidemical distemper” 
might ensue.* And indeed, it is within a decade or so that Mr. 
A. P. Herbert, M.P., again in the Mother of Parliaments, objected 
, to a new birth certificate which treated women as he said ‘“‘like 
cattle,’’ instead of looking for the children under gooseberry 
bushes. (Mr. Herbert is, we should hasten to remember, a hum- 
ourist—at least he has been on the staff of Punch.) Of course, too, 
in the old days the Greeks and Romans— “‘pagans’’ as Mr. Peck- 
sniff would regret to say—took censuses (as a rule only of the 
citizenry): Solon and Julius Caesar were census reformers among 
other things; and there were the Breviary of Charlemagne (808) 
and Domesday Book (1086) in mediaeval times. But these were 
essentially military or taxation levies, they were like our own 
national registrations of 1918 and 1940.* 

The 1666 census of New France was a true modern census, 
primarily statistical, that is, primarily for the sake of social mea- 
surement. It included everyone; it did so ‘“‘nominally,’’ or name 
by name; it recorded the sex, age, marital condition, family rela- 
tionship, and occupation of each; it was de jure; it was of a fixed 
date (1665). It was checked and supplemented a year later by 
another still more inquisitorial, for the latter extended to the crops, 
acreages, and bestial of the farms. Professor Walter Willcox rather 
pooh-poohs all this, and thinks the United States census of 1790 
should be regarded as first.* He bases his view mainly on size— 
a question to be asked, verily. The Canadian census of 1666 was 
only of 558 families and 3,115 ‘‘souls’’ (not including the royal 






















*Dictionary of Political Economy, art. Census. 


34 more inclusive but still brief review of the ancient and mediaeval use of statis- 
tics is given by G. H. Knibbs in a presidential address to the Australian Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Section G, 1910. 


“Development of the American Census and Its Methods” (in Studies in American 
Demography, \thaca, N.Y., 1940). 
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troops)—a tiny totality. But as it spurred the tremendous immi- 
gration effort which followed, we may turn even its smallness to 
proof of ‘‘scientific’”’ bent. (Size would also oust a Virginian claimant 
of 1624 which Professor Willcox thinks has points, as well as certain 
European city censuses taken earlier, for defence purposes pri- 
marily.) It may be conceded also that the Canadian census 
reflected the paternalistic, monopolistic colonialism of its day and 
age, so much more intense under the French than under the British 
system: the individual secrecy hall-mark is sadly missing. But 
even the United States census of 1790, big and yeasty as it was 
(it enumerated nearly 4,000,000, and its example certainly excited 
both France and England to take the plunge in 1801), was “‘politi- 
cal’’—a cog on the responsible-government, federal-taxation wheel 
-rather than ‘“‘scientific’’; it was on a family rather than an in- 
dividual basis; besides sex and the slaves, its only breakdown was 
for ages, and that for males only, and in two groups only; and it 
left a great deal to be taken on trust in the field-work and even in 
the supervising by the new government then in the act of settling 
down (in “‘small rented houses’) in Philadelphia. (The returns 
went from the ‘‘marshalls” to the President direct—another bad 
contrivance.) A good account of it and of thirty-eight preceding 
efforts of the British Board of Trade to size up population in the 
thirteen colonies—all but two after 1700—will be found in a bro- 
chure of the United States Census Bureau issued in 1909, which 
puts its best foot forward in the matter.’ That the Canadian 
census in its small way was an intelligent, scientifically conceived, 
and policy-producing instrument is further borne out by the fact 
that it was repeated at least sixteen or eighteen times (new ques- 
tions being added from time to time, as to fire-arms, houses, 
churches, mills, fowls, fruit trees), during the century that was 
still to run before French rule in Canada ended. Significantly, 
the example spread to Acadie or Nova Scotia, to Ile Royale or 
Cape Breton, to St. John Island now Prince Edward Island, and 
to the St. John River area now part of New Brunswick. Signifi- 
cantly also, some of these censuses were British-taken—imitation 
is the sincerest flattery. Let us stick to our guns as to the French- 
Canadian census being the first.® 
Even before this apotheosis of the census, the French had gone 
to the root of the population matter. From 1608, Champlain 


5W.S. Rossiter, A Century of Population Growth (Washington, 1909). 
*See A. J. Pelletier, ‘Canadian Censuses of the Seventeenth Century” (Proceedings 
of the Canadian Political Science Association, 11, 1930). 
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and Sagard had chronicled the births and deaths of the settlement; 
from 1620 parochial church records of these were set up. (The 
first birth, 1621, was of a child to Abraham Martin, the Scot after 
whom the Plains of Abraham are named, and whose doings are 
still a fireside tale.) Such registers were common in Europe after 
1500; from 1778 on, a copy was required by King’s edict in Canada 
for civil use (as ‘‘statistics’’ they are rather truncate).’ Deaths 
exceeded births up to 1638, in the abnormal sex and age distribu- 
tion which prevailed. Thereafter set in that fertility of the 
French Canadian of which so much has been said and sung. It has 
been estimated that not more than 7,000 immigrants constituted 
the original well-spring, for though Talon doubled stocks in the 
six years of his active intendancy, immigration almost immediately 
died down as the colony swung into the wars of Frontenac, to 
revive in only an occasional flutter, as under Vaudreuil the elder 
half a century later. By sheer fertility (Talon could already 
record 600 bounty-fed babies in the single year 1670), the popula- 
tion had almost doubled by the time of Ryswick (1697), and more 
than doubled by Utrecht (1713). It had reached 65,000 at the 
Conquest (1763), or say 75,000 to 80,000 if Acadie and adjacent 
parts are included. The descendants of these number over 5 
million in Canada and the United States today. (The birth-rate 
in Quebec, by the way, is falling of late—from 30.5 in 1926-30 to 
24.6 in 1936-40).§ 

But it is not to quote but to catalogue these early statistics 
that we are here concerned. Let me say in a word that the best 
population index extant not only for the French régime, but down 
all the way to Confederation, is one prepared under the direction of 
Mr. J.C. Taché, Chief Officer of the First Census of the Dominion, 
published with an introduction and summary (and a memoir on 
the Indian population) as Volume IV of the 1871 Census Report, 
and intended to launch the new Dominion with the gist of pre- 
ceding population figures for ballast. (Of Taché there will be more 
anon.) Taché’s index, it should be added, has been edited, very 
considerably enlarged, and brought down to 1930 by Mr. A. J. 





7Paul Parrot, M.C., ‘History of Civil Registration in Quebec” (Canadian Public 
Health Journal, November, 1930). 

8It remains about 4 points higher than for all-Canada, but the fall has been more 
rapid than in all-Canada. This conforms to experience in contemporary Europe, where 
the higher the rate recently, the faster the fall. See various bulletins of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, written and edited by Dr. Enid Charles. 
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Pelletier, late of the Bureau of Statistics Census Branch: the Pel- 
letier index will be found in Volume I of the report of the Seventh 
Census of Canada, 1931. 

After the Conquest, statistics of the ordered kind fall off. A 
census was taken in 1765, and two others before the end of the 
century; but for the most part the statistics of the next fifty years 
consist of scattered figures to be gleaned from the reports of British 
governors (the French governors, I might have said, had similarly 
larded their reports). Parkman, Garneau, Christie, Kingsford, 
Sulte, most of our familiar historians have picked these out (in 
varying degrees) ; and so more particularly have our later economic 
historians, notably Professors Innis and Lower;® but there has 
been no final combing with statistics primarily in view, and an 
occasional perilous leap in the dark even in our school histories 
results. It was a period of vast reorientations—the period of the 
American Revolution in short: altogether new horizons opened for 
Canada with the coming of the United Empire Loyalists. The 
Loyalists were a flood-tide—what recent population experts are 
agreeing to call a ‘“‘migration”’ or ‘‘population movement,”’ as dis- 
tinguished from “immigration” or ‘‘emigration,” the ordinary in 
or out flow on individual impulse. Thus were brought to birth the 
new provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick; thus a new access of 
population to Nova Scotia. The purely French colony of the 
Quebec Act (1774) becomes the two-headed experiment of the 
Canada or Constitutional Act (1791). It is a time of beginnings, 
inchoate, though our whole future is now in that egg. 

With the turn of the century, with Napoleon and his side issue, 
the War of 1812-14, disposed of, and particularly with the adop- 
tion by Great Britain of emigration as the panacea for social ills, 
statistics pick up. Immigration records begin. (For an assem- 
bling and appraisement of the figures from 1815 down to the present 
you might consult International Migrations, a publication of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research which appeared in 1927.)!° 
The Selkirk, Talbot, and other colonization schemes come forward. 
Not only does the census reappear, but an act of 1824 made it 
annual in Upper Canada. (‘‘A true and complete list of every 


9H. A. Innis, Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497-1783 (Toronto, 
1929), and H. A. Innis and R. M. Lower, Select Documents in Canadian Economic His- 
tory, 1783-1885 (Toronto, 1933). D.C. Harvey, The French Régime in Prince Edward 
Island (New Haven, 1926) and The Colonization of Canada (Toronto, 1936) well illus- 
trate the critical use of available statistics. 

19E-dited by Professor W. Willcox; tables for Canada by Imre Feranzi, I, 357-70; 
interpretation by R. H. Coats, II, 123-42. 
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male and female inhabitant”’ was to be delivered to the Clerk of 
the Peace of each district, who was in turn to make “‘a general 
return” of the population of his district on or before June 1 in each 
year—again see Pelletier for the figures. The Canada Act had con- 
tained a like provision, but it proved a dead letter.) By amend- 
ments in 1834 and 1838, this census was extended to infirmities 
and religions respectively. If trade figures proper begin with Jay’s 
Treaty of 1794, they take on detail with the Huskisson preferences 
of 1825. Insurance and banking statistics see their crude begin- 
nings. With the completion of the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals, accounts of their shipping and traffic appear. Political 
abuse, of course, struck like a rotting sickness through the eighteen- 
twenties and thirties. The contemporary appeal to statistics is 
exemplified in Robert Gourlay’s celebrated Statistical Account 
of Upper Canada, published ‘‘with a view to a great system of 
emigration” in 1822: like Achenwall and Sinclair (Achenwall in- 
vented, 1749, and Sinclair claimed to have introduced into English, 
1791, the word ‘“‘statistics’”), Gourlay is more “‘account”’ than 
‘‘statistical,’’ though he summarizes prices and wages well, in addi- 
tion to giving some measurements of the progress and conditions 
of settlement. (That stormy patriot had a flair for the quantita- 
tive, as when he notes just “thirty-two falsehoods, thirty-eight 
untruths, besides misrepresentations” in a counterblast of Dr. 
Strachan’s.) Joseph Bouchette’s Topographical and Statistical 
Description of the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada (1832), is 
another of the same, mostly descriptive. Still another, Statistical 
Sketches of Upper Canada by a‘‘ Backwoodsman’”’ (1833), has almost 
no figures at all beyond a page from the public accounts, though the 
author declares that he spent twenty years visiting the townships 
‘for the express purpose of collecting statistical information.” It 
has plenty of boisterous humour, however, for the ‘‘Backwoods- 
man” was Dr. (‘Tiger’) Dunlop of the Noctes Ambrosianae, and 
legendary hero of the Huron tract. 

After the Union of the Provinces (1841), we emerge into a 
larger air. Trade and shipping figures are well established. Immi- 
gration is chronicled, if not with much discrimination. An attenu- 
ated monthly bank statement makes its regular appearance. It 
dawns upon the legislature that the census might gain in adequacy 
even if it lost in frequency. In 1847 (after a gesture in 1842), a 
permanent board of three ministers was set up to control the statis- 
tics of births and deaths and to take a quinquennial census, the 
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latter to include agriculture and manufactures. The quinquennial 
idea soon fell away; but the censuses of the United Provinces taken 
in 1851 and 1861 under this act, paralleled as they were in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, enable us to 
say that Canada has now a round century of the standard decen- 
nial stock-sheet. The country sank under the blow which Great 
Britain’s repeal of the Corn Laws (1845-8), dealt the milling and 
transportation interests; but it rebounded to the railway boom of 
the early fifties, which the Reciprocity Treaty, the Crimean War, 
etc., carried forward with ups and downs into the sixties. Amongst 
contemporary documents using statistics for foundation, a report 
by Israel D. Andrews to the Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury anticipatory of reciprocity, printed as a Senate document in 
1853, is noteworthy. Its title describes it as ‘‘Upon the Trade and 
Commerce of the British North American Colonies, and upon the 
Trade of the Great Lakes and Rivers,” a well-done survey for its 
day (the author has some additional fame as the reputed original 
of Sam Slick—he tried to ‘‘collect’’ for his report from all three of 
the governments concerned—the United States, Canadian, and 
British). On the other hand, if a modern collation upon the period 
is desired, and if prices best reflect the economic trend, the statis- 
tics which Professor Humphrey Michell has brought together 
from 1848 on are good." Though “rep by pop,” owing to the 
greater growth of Upper than of Lower Canada, was the political 
slogan of the hour, Confederation had more economic springs than 
many of the political histories emphasize. 

But the critique par excellence upon the body statistical during 
the quarter century of the United Provinces is one addressed by 
Taché to the Honourable D’Arcy McGee, Minister of Agriculture, 
in 1864. Since 1857, the Minister of Agriculture had acted as 
chairman ex officio of that Board of Registration above mentioned, 
the Receiver-General and the Provincial Secretary being the other 
members. Taché, McGee's deputy, had been recently appointed 
secretary of the Board in an evident shake-up. What he said in 
1864 of the Board’s operations must have rattled the dry bones 
indeed. The Board, it appeared, during the seventeen years of its 
existence had scarcely ever met: naturally there were few records 
or results of its proceedings. Apart from the censuses of 1851 and 

uA Survey of Prices in Canada from 1848" (in Statistical Contributions to Can- 
adian Economic History, vol. IJ, Toronto, 1931.) Some slight account of prices during 
this first railway boom is given in Volume II of the Report of the Board of Inquiry on 


the Cost of Living (1915) as revealing in petto what took place on the grand scale in 
1904-12. 
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1861, no statistics had been issued by it, though the law expressly 
contemplated an annual review of trade, manufactures, and agri- 
culture, as well as of population—some criminal statistics had even 
been envisaged. As for the two population censuses, it would 
appear that the less said the better. In brief, the palm of having 
perhaps the worst statistics of any country is awarded to Canada. 
“Gross errors,’’ ‘‘absurdities of the most ridiculous character,” 
“deficiencies in form,” “‘worthless,”’ “‘fallacious’’ are only some of 
Taché’s vituperations—he even detects with a proper horror what 
he calls “‘the high-handling of figures,’’ excused by the perpetrators 
as being necessary “‘to make them correspond” and get totals of 
any kind. Taché’s remedy, which saw Confederation looming, was 
clear-sighted and bold. The idea of a Board was approved, even 
an “‘affiliation of Deputy Ministers’’ as “consulting auxiliaries” 
was mooted. The personnel nettle was grasped: a trained directing 
staff was imperative (the field-staff problem was discreetly side- 
stepped as it has been to this day). At once there should be under- 
taken a revision and sifting of all past statistics of population so 
that the new census might get off to a proper start. (Thus was 
conceived that index and summary which I have already acclaimed.) 
Taché laid too much upon the back of the census as we shall see, 
and he underestimated the labour of that revising and sifting pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, a shining candle in his day, he stands out. Nor 
were his beams soon extinguished. He was to take, in due course, 
both the first and second decennial census of the new Dominion, 
and to inspire much besides. 

It is a pity that no one has systematically accumulated the 
statistical details of this period, that is, extended the Taché and 
Pelletier index over the economic field and to all the colonies. 
Quite as necessary, in view of Taché’s outburst, would be their 
critical evaluation and selection. Interesting also would it be to 
relate Canada to that statistical ferment of the day in Europe of 
which Quetelet was centre and the holding of nine international 
statistical conferences were incidents. Was Taché in touch 
with Quetelet or his nearer confréres in Great Britain? If any 
other ripple reached these far-off inlets it would not seem to have 
made much stir amongst the shipping. In any event we have now 
arrived at Confederation and the B.N.A. Act which set up the 
political framework wherein we still have our being. Confedera- 
tion, out of which the Dominion arose, was a marriage, a marriage 
of convenience it might be called; and ‘‘after marriage’ R. L. 
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Stevenson says somewhere the road lies “‘straight and dusty” on. 
Dusty but far from straight it lay for Canadian statistics for ex- 
actly half a century, the half-century now left to chronicle. It 
will help if I tell you at once that the end of the vista is marked by 
the appointment in 1912 of an official commission of enquiry into 
the state of Canadian Statistics, followed as this was by the estab- 
lishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1918. Between 
1867 and 1918 lies a period of volkerwanderung, often as just hinted 
down side lines if not in circles. Yet all the while the compass that 
would have steered the march was visible enough, like the jewel 
in the midden which the cock saw but could not quite make out. 

The compass or jewel in the case, | may say, was an item in the 
B.N.A. Act that named “‘Statistics’”” as among matters under the 
‘sole control of the federal authority. The exact significance of 
‘sole’ in this connexion, both pragmatically and from a constitu- 
tional standpoint, must be pretermitted here, though our dénoue- 
ment largely restsonit. Very briefly, it recognizes the impossibility 
of a federal system without statistics of the whole—of the parts 
under provincial no less than of those under Dominion jurisdiction. 
That these shall be provincial statistics is not denied, but the 
two series, in their various ramifications, should make an entity. 
Our constitutionalists never notice the significance of this, or 
further that it is centripetal in the letter, but centrifugal in the 
working out—as Power in a democratic federation should be.” 
(How did the item get into the B.N.A. Act in the first place? In 
October, 1864, at the Quebec Conference on Confederation only 
the ‘“‘Census’’ was thus named. But at the final conference which 
took place in the Westminster Palace Hotel in London in Decem- 
ber, 1866 ‘Statistics’ had crept in. Who was responsible? I 
suspect Taché. As I say, the pragmatical working out of this 
calls for another lecture). But for years, except for the census 
and an imperfect omnium gatherum which we will reach in a 
minute, the item might scarcely have existed. Here it is only 
the story of those years up to 1918 that concerns us, ending 
though they did with the discovery of something that had been 
staring us in the face all the time. I do not need to remind you 
that pari passu and causative of much to statistics, the four 
provinces of 1867 became nine; that the Dominion now stretches 
a mari usque ad mare instead of only a third of the way as at first; 


12] have consulted all the constitutionalists, at least to the extent of looking 
for “‘statistics’’ in their indexes. 
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that we are thirteen instead of three and three-quarter million; 
and that conditions both of living and of thinking have changed 
probably more than in any like space of time in our history. 
Confederation greatly dispersed administrative authority 
that is the merit of federalism: it confers upon a small political 
unit the privileges of a big one, while it conserves ‘‘home-rule,”’ 
or so it promises. Instead of a single government responsible for 
everything, there were now two governments in each province, each 
with its controls—twenty-nine to the federal authority, sixteen to 
the provincial. (Sovereignty according to some is “indivisible” ; 
and undoubtedly the two clauses of the B.N.A. Act which the 
lawyers still love best are 91 and 92 which list these controls.) Now 
conjure up some issue (well, statistics), that pertains to all govern- 
ment departments, Dominion and provincial, and figure out the 
number of control-repositories: with nine provinces as today the 
number is 29 + 16 X 9 = 173, and this does not provide against 
overlappings and bifurcations. A round 200 would be nearer. 
Even at Confederation it was half that. This is important, for 
every time you increase the number of government departments 
privy to a common policy you increase by so much the human 
element, with its genius for getting at cross purposes. In fact, you 
increase it more than by so much, for there is a cumulative factor 
as you mount, as everyone who has sat in committees knows. 
Small wonder, then, that Taché’s “‘affiliation” idea got lost in 
the shuffle of setting up the new machinery. By the Dominion 
government, notwithstanding that item in Section 91 of the B.N.A. 
Act, a policy of statistical decentralization was adopted. The 
provinces were severely let alone. Dominion government statistics 
were departmentalized. When the administrative motions of a 
Dominion department yielded statistics, well and good. If further 
statistics were needed as a guide to policy, the department went 
after them, if it had the powers: if it had not the powers, it sought 
them. The government as a whole considered that it was doing 
its duty if such figures got printed, and if on top of that it took the 
census decennially and as inclusively as possible. This is not the 
whole story—that germ of a wider approach was at work within 
a couple of decades. But a germ it remained even then—the /eit- 
motiv of policy was as | have said. Before, then, we follow up the 
‘““germ,”’ let us run over the more important of those purely de- 
partmental adventures into statistics up to, say, the First World 
War, especially those that called for new legislation over and above 
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the pre-Confederation set-up. I pursue no logical sequence, not 
even a chronological one altogether: the sum total is in fact a 
jumble. 

Railways. As early as 1875 it was seen that without better 
railway statistics, control of transportation by Parliament— a key 
problem from the outset (it was a railway that set the seal to Con- 
federation)—would be impossible. Legislation was passed accord- 
ingly requiring the railway companies to make more specific and 
regular returns as to their ‘‘capital, trathc and working expendi- 
tures’’ to the Public Works Department. The Public Works 
Department was at that time builder and operator of the canal 
system, of whose records it was in charge—some years were to pass 
before a Department of Railways and Canals appeared, much less 
the present Board of Transport with its wide controls. Eventually, 
the statistical work was transferred under the Railway Act, when 
the figures were remodelled after the pattern of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission of the United States—a pattern (we may 
say here), somewhat too slavishly followed. Motor transport and 
the modern highway, of course, had not come into the picture 
yet, much less the aeroplane. Navigation and port figures re- 
mained an adjunct of customs administration. 

Crime. A year after the Railway Statistics Act, the first 
Criminal Statistics Act was placed on the Statute Book (1876). 
A “startling growth of crime’’ (how familiar is that alarum!), said 
the Honourable Edward Blake, who sponsored the bill, was the 
immediate spur, but the need had been seen earlier. The model 
was British. Blake’s speech on the bill’s second reading is one of 
the best on a statistical subject then or since in the Canadian 
Parliament. From 1876, accordingly, we have had annual statis- 
tics of crime in Canada—some dozen or fifteen details for every 
crime and criminal—an achievement the United States has long 
desired to match but for constitutional reasons cannot. The fig- 
ures, and many others on penal institutions and their populations 
that now supplement them (a comprehensive card is punched 
every year for every inmate of a penitentiary), have never been 
given more than cursory analysis. As late as 1938, however, a 
Royal Commission recommended the establishment of a scheme of 
central penal administration, providing for research into just such 
details. Statistics on problems like juvenile delinquency, pro- 
bations, recidivism, police and prison finance, were, it declared, 
“imperative.”’ (One might extend the list to the motivation of 
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crime; crime in relation to age, nationality, education, economic 
status, etc.; the criminal as a type; the grading and effects of 
punishments, etc., etc.) Well, we already have figures on all these, 
and more besides—objective as well as subjective. There is no 
doubt that criminology and penology after centuries of experience 
remain among the most opaque and baffling of social subjects, ‘‘in- 
volving some of the most complex and recondite processes in 
personality.’”’ Enough in the way of statistics is at hand for more 
than a beginning. But this is getting ahead of the present story. 

Vital Statistics. Again, a new interest in public health fluttered 
the government dove-cotes in the early eighties, looking more 
particularly to those statistics of mortality from which policies 
for the attack upon disease must take off. The recording of births 
and deaths had been left until now to the unchecked and unreward- 
ed efforts of clergymen, coroners, clerks of the townships, clerks of 
the peace, etc., with the result that the government had got about 
what it paid for. By order in-council of 1883 accordingly, a federal 
record of deaths (as per a schedule) was established for cities of 
25,000 or over (Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, \ont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, and Victoria), the local boards 
of health being paid to supply the data." Not long after, the 
provincial governments began entering the health field, when these 
city figures were dropped, provincial registrations gradually taking 
their place. What this led to in due course was a particularly 
virulent state of confusion, for a vital statistics act is an involved 
and technical type of legislation, and we soon had six or seven of 
them, all different, scattered throughout Canada. A “mortuary” 
schedule was kept on for some decades in the census, in the delusion 
that it gave an all-over comparative picture at least once in ten 
years. Of its failure, it only need be said that the 1911 census 
returns were so bad that they were quietly dropped overboard. 
I ought to add while on the population theme that immigration 
records took on a more “‘official’”’ aspect with the eighties, but | 
have already referred you to a critique on these. 

Production. Returning to the economic field, the volume and 
character of production in all its phases are most crucial for a 
nation to know—how crucial we have appreciated only recently 
under war and war finance (if we have full production and full 
employment, finance, up to a point, will look after itself). Yet for 
fifty years of the Dominion, our best production figures were 


18 Statutes of Canada, 1883, xli. 
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“spotty” in the extreme. They hung together, what there were 
of them, not at all. They told us nothing of the agencies of pro- 
duction. The reason was, of course, that at Confederation the 
control of production had passed almost wholly under the prov- 
inces. True, the census covered it, but very broadly, and only 
once in ten years, and late, and at that, for reasons that every 
statistician knows, its figures were always suspect. Now where 
you have nine separate authorities in control of a subject—even a 
homogeneous, indivisible subject—the results, as I say, will seldom 
“hang together.”” What, then, of a subject that breaks down into 
a couple of hundred quite disparate parts, under eight, ten, or a 
dozen separate authorities within each province! Thus during the 
period we are discussing—disorder ruling as between the provinces 
and with even the census chronically out of date—certain Domi- 
nion departments (mines, forestry, agriculture) severally invaded 
the statistical field, though sometimes without adequate ‘‘powers,” 
and though they were generally supposed to stick to the‘‘scientific’”’ 
aspects of their subjects. The Dominion Mines Department, for 
example, began an annual record of mining production from 1896, 
and the Forestry Branch one of forest products from 1909, each 
good in its way, but each blanketing some provincial figures. It 
was different with the fisheries, over which Dominion jurisdiction 
. prevailed for the most part (it prevails still over most of the sea 
fisheries), and for which there were records of the catch back to 
the forties. Perhaps the worst confusion, however, arose in agri- 
culture, a field under both Dominion and provincial jurisdiction 
by the B.N.A. Act, wherein most of the provinces soon after the 
close of the century had set up annual and even monthly crop and 
live stock reporting. The figures were at all but complete cross 
purposes, coinciding neither as to time, definitions, nor general 
methods. The Dominion accordingly intervened with a series of 
its own in 1908: the International Institute of Agriculture had 
just been established at Rome, and Canada had become a support- 
ing member. I should add that in 1906, provision for a quinquen- 
nial census of manufactures by correspondence relieved the decen- 
nial census of a part of the ancient incubus. 

Trade. ‘Trade statistics were an old story at Confederation: 
they had been regularly published for a quarter of a century and 
more in all four colonies. (Being now issued after 1867 for the 
Dominion as a whole, they obscured the figures of intercolonial 
trade previously available—for which certain of the partners to 
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Confederation have not ceased to lament.) The Customs Branch 
originated them, and was in complete control. Now, trade statis- 
tics have always been considered in rather bad hands when left to 
the Customs authorities alone. Canada offered no example to the 
contrary. A change came in sight, however, in 1887, with an act 
authorizing the creation of a Department of Trade and Commerce 
(action under which was not taken until 1892). The Department’s 
powers and duties extended only to ‘“‘matters connected with trade 
and commerce which are not by law assigned to any other Depart- 
ment.’’ As an immediate job, however, it took on the making 
over of the monthly and annual customs reports into a form better 
suited to the discussion of trade problems (the form was borrowed 
from the by no means perfect American model). As the customs 
reports were not discontinued, and asstill another root and branch 
analysis was begun a few years later in the Canada Year Book 
(which I will deal with in a moment), that Commission on Statis- 
tics of 1912 discovered (to the rubbing of its eyes), three full-fledged 
official presentations of the trade of Canada even to the items, all 
protesting innocence of duplication, yet strange to say even in 
their totality far short of a consistent whole. How this was 
remedied it would be a pleasure to narrate, but it is no part of 
the present narrative. 

Labour Statistics, Finally, we reach a very important de- 
parture with the tackling of ‘‘labour”’ statistics just about the turn 
of the century. Unemployment in the late eighties had led to the 
inevitable Royal Commission, an eventual result of whose report 
was the passing of an act in 1890 for a ‘‘Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics.” The statistics prefigured for the Bureau were compendious: 
most forms of production, capital, employees, unemployment, 
wages and hours, sanitary conditions for workers, Chinese labour, 
even jail statistics, were included. The Minister of Agriculture 
on the score of it was to bear the added title of ‘‘Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics.’’ (By the Statutes of 1868, C. LIII, sec. 5, the 
administration of the ‘‘Census, Statistics and the Registration of 
Statistics’’ had been attached to the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Minister was often called ‘‘the Minister of Agriculture 
and Statistics.””) But the Act, what with bad times and political 
uncertainties, died aborning, and it was only in 1900—with a 
change of government and with political and economic barometers 
again “‘set fair,’’ that the Conciliation Act (Part 1 on strike settle- 
ment, Part 11 statistical, on the British model), created the Depart- 
ment of Labour and put labour statistics on their feet. The Labour 
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Gazette, the official journal of the Department, provided the 
medium for dissemination. Within a short time statistics of 
trade unions, strikes, wages, and, last but not least, prices and 
the cost of living, were regularly appearing. The first index num- 
ber of prices in Canada dates from 1909."* 

The above enumeration takes in, I think, the more notable 
new excursions of individual Dominion departments into statistics 
between Confederation and the First World War. It wholly omits 
reference, however, to the one and only Dominion institution that 
was purely statistical, to wit, the census. (At that, the mainspring 
of the census itself was constitutional—to apportion representation 
in Parliament; but the mere population count was so overlaid with 
purely statistical objectives that we may forget the constitutional 
here.) Out of the census administration, moreover, and of course 
suggested by that item in the B.N.A. Act, there developed the 
first omnibus approach (it was still tentative—I called it a “‘germ”’ 
a moment ago) represented in the setting up of the Statistical 
Year Book of Canada in 1886. To this note, which is really the 
dominant in our key, I now double back. 





The earliest of all statistical legislation in the Dominion was 
the Census Act of 1870." As twice emphasized, it gave the census 
a tremendous leeway. The population count and its breakdown 
was only the beginning: it went on as | have mentioned to deaths 
in the decennial year; to houses, lands, and real property; to pro- 
duction in all its phases; to municipal, educational, charitable, and 
other institutions; it went on, one might almost say, ad /ib. The cen- 
sus Was the immediate counter-weight to Taché’s ‘‘affliation”’ idea; 
and thus it remained for the ensuing four decades. After 1886, 
with the same inclusiveness, midway between the decennial, a 
census of Manitoba and later of all three Prairie Provinces was 
added—this because of the more rapid increase in the population 
of these areas. (In point of fact the population of British Colum- 
bia has fluctuated far more in late years than that of the Prairie 
Provinces; to extend the western census to British Columbia 
would be not only common sense, but the thin edge of the wedge 
for a quinquennial census for the whole Dominion on the model of 

{Wholesale Prices, Canada, 1890-1909, special report by R. H. Coats to the 
Minister of Labour, 1910, with introduction and summary, and with appendices, non- 
technical, on the construction and history of price indexes. 

633 Vict., c. 21; 34 Vict., c. 18. A census of Manitoba, taken in 1870 for the pur- 
pose of dividing the province into its four original electoral districts, antedates the first 


censuses in the Dominion. It was carried out merely on instructions issued to the 
Lieutenant-Governor by the Secretary of State, August 4, 1870. 
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enlightened practice elsewhere, and as indeed essential under our 
new social legislation. However, the census provision was written 
into the constitutions of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905, and 
so stands.)'® Undoubtedly this omniverousness of the census was 
a weakness on several counts: to put it colloquially, our old census 
“bit off more than it could chew’’: not many of its figures prior to 
1911 (apart from those of population and agriculture) can be 
taken at face value.'’?’ A bad feature on top of this was that for 
four successive decades the census was compiled and indeed plan- 
ned each time by a headquarters staff organized de novo from 
the ground up, and sunk without a trace just about the point that 
it was achieving competence—this for a job that requires both a 
unique administrative technique and as broad a backeround, 
statistical and general, as it is possible to secure. (General Walker, 
the famous economist and census-taker of the United States esti- 
mated in 1890 that a third of all census appropriations in that 
country to date had been wasted through this enthronement of 
inexperience!) It is to the credit of the Honourable Sydney Fisher, 
Minister of Agriculture throughout the Laurier administration, 
that he put an end to this for Canada when he made the Census 
Office permanent in 1905.'8 





The act of 1870 was a Census Act pure and simple. But an 
amendment in 1879 for the first time showed legislative appreci- 
tion of the root problem, and paved the way to the attempt at 
synthesis now to notice. While improving some matters of detail, 
and providing for future censuses, the act of 1879 added a ‘‘gener- 
al statistics’ section, particularizing vital, agricultural, commer- 
cial, criminal, ‘‘and other’’ statistics as essential parts of a proper 
(presumably annual) scheme (‘‘manufactures’’ waited to be speci- 
hed until 1905, and some others until 1918). For securing these, 
the act significantly looked to ‘‘arrangements with the Provinces 
and other public officers,’’ though it did not explain by what 
machinery, nor by what ‘‘ways and means.’’ Notwithstanding 
that the legislation was thought worth mentioning in the Speech 
from the Throne, the Government was apologetic when the Oppo- 
sition cavilled at the powers conferred, especially at the penalty 

1648 Vict., c. 3; 5 Edward VII, c. 3 and c. 42. 

17The reason may be surmised from previous remarks ad hoc: it is that enumera- 
tors appointed primarily for the comparatively simple task involved in population and 
agriculture cannot be trained over so wide an area for the vastly more complex inquiries 
involved in an industrial or institutional census. To simplify the latter as was done 
down to the population enumerators’ level was to invite incoherence. 

184-5 Edward VII, c. 5. 
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clauses, and at the admixture of census and other statistics. How- 
ever, aS on a previous noteworthy though barren-of-results 
occasion in 1875, when a resolution favouring the establishment 
of an all-round statistical branch had been introduced by a private 
member and talked out,'® the utmost sympathy for more and 
better statistics was expressed. The ‘Census’? Act thus became 
a “Census and Statistics’’ Act—it provided even for ‘‘special in- 
vestigations.’”” Thus was written on brass the first envisagement 
of statistics as a totality and as the concern of a purely statistical 
authority. 

Now, from long before Confederation we might have noted an 
official ‘‘yen”’ for statistical collocation (it does not call for more 
respectful terminology). In the sessional papers of the United 
Provinces not only is room made for the trade and other principal 
“by-product” figures, but after 1863 a place appears for ‘‘miscel- 
laneous”’ statistics. Again, they were only “‘left overs,’ though 
important as their names show—banking, insurance, hospital, 
penitentiary, railway, building, municipal, and ‘‘social’’ statistics. 
After Confederation this feature grows and, though motley re- 
mains its only wear, gives evidence of more care in the preparation. 
For general purview, however, the government looked outside. 
There had come into existence in the year of (and directly promp- 
ted by) Confederation, on private initiative, but assisted from the 
outset by the Department of Finance (its editor, Arthur Harvey 
was an officer of that Department), ‘““The Year Book and Almanac 
of British North America,” to which was added the expansive 
subtitle of ‘‘an annual register of political, vital and trade statis- 
tics, customs tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events 
of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and the West Indies.” 
Though this ‘“‘magniloquious’”’ advertisement was subsequently 
reduced to ‘‘The Year Book and Almanac of Canada—an annual 
statistical abstract of the Dominion, and a register of legislation 
and of public men in British North America,”’ you will see that 
its flavour was ‘‘almanac”’ (I cannot stop here to explain the dis- 
tinction more fully) notwithstanding its treatment of official 
figures. It sold at the remarkable price of a York shilling (123 cents) : 
even in the great price rise of the early seventies it went up only 
to 25 cents: circulation therefore should have been easy, for it was 
indubitably worth the money. Inevitably, however, the legislation 


19Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1875, 203, 289. 
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of 1879 above mentioned was ‘‘notice to quit’’ to a venture of the 
sort despite its usefulness pro tem. At long last, therefore, but 
not until 1886, we arrive at an unequivocally official publication 
on general statistics, ‘‘The Statistical Abstract and Record of 
Canada,” all but wholly statistical, prepared by a whole-time editor 
(the late Dr. George Johnson), in a ‘‘General Statistics Branch” 
of the Department of Agriculture. It became ‘‘The Statistical 
Year Book of Canada”’ after 1889. A notable departure was the 
gradual including of provincial as well as Dominion statistics. 
Thus began the most widely circulated and perhaps most common- 
ly consulted of all statistical books of reference on Canada, the 
well-known Canada Year Pook to which as it stands today 
(quantum ab illo!) a whole lecture would be inadequate. In 
the progenitor of 1886 little more than a bed of Procrustes was 
prepared: the figures, what there were of them, went in much as 
their makers made them (except for Procrustes’ axe) in simple col- 
location, most of their imperfections on their head. Even thus 
the new Year Book served a great need, and a mistake was made 
when in 1905 (in an amalgamation of the now permanent Census 
Office and the General Statistics Branch), it was revamped and 
provincial statistics were wholly excluded. The ‘‘new series’ as 
it was called thus lost its comprehensiveness, somewhat illusory 
though that characteristic may have been. Thereafter, for the 
better part of a decade, it remained an abstract of Dominion 
government statistics pure and simple, devoid of letter press save 
for an introductory ‘‘Annual Review.”’ Still, the formal bringing 
together in one office of the Year Book, the census, and some few 
other statistics (notably agricultural reporting, criminal statistics, 
and a new postal census of manufactures), was a step in the right 
direction, though this too had been partly glimpsed in 1891 when 
the census had been taken by the editor of the Year Book. | 
should add that some of the provinces had attempted year books 
latterly, but these were not pre-eminently “‘statistical.’’?? 

\We are now in sight of ferminus. 1 think you will appreciate, 
if only by your difficulty in following these tortuous des- 
criptions, how a Departmental Commission on Statistics came to 
be set up in 1912, to try and glimpse some principle of order amid 
the welter, and suggest a way out. But first a word as to the 
circumstances which brought about the Commission itself. 


British Columbia, Nova Scotia, and Ontario. Quebec has had 


are 
in exclusive 
tatistical Year Book for many years past. 
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Several years before 1912, following upon the Boer War in 
fact, the free trade policy of Great Britain for half a century had, 
as you know, come under the political hammer. The controversy, 
which was bitter, ended in the rout of the ‘“‘tariff reformers.’’ But 
Empire trade and how to increase it, as a topic did not ‘‘down,”’ 
nor has it ‘“downed” since. By 1911 it induced the appointment 
of the so-called ‘‘Dominions Royal Commission,” an inter-imperial 
body of authoritative personnel, instructed to take stock in a big 
way of the natural resources of the Empire (soon to be known as 
the British Commonwealth of Nations), to see if some greater 
exchange of products might not be encouraged. On the Com- 
mission, besides the United Kingdom members, was a representa- 
tive from each of the four Dominions—for Canada a Cabinet 
Minister, Sir George Foster. 

About the arst thing to be uncovered by the Commission was 
the unsatisfactory state of statistics for such an enterprise. The 
statistics germane to many of the Commission’s points of reference 
were either non-existent, or had been developed on very different 
lines in the different countries of the Empire. In a word, they 
were a broken reed both for the Commission’s enquiry or for any- 
thing that might come of it. The very first recommendation of 
the Commission, therefore — almost the only one to be directly 
acted upon—was that a conference of the statisticians of the 
Empire should be called to discuss the situation and improve it: 
an Empire Bureau of Statistics was even suggested at the instance 
of Australia, who had set her own statistical house in fair order from 
her beginnings as a “Commonwealth” in 1906. The Conference 
materialized to very good purpose in 1920. Meanwhile, in Canada 
there had been considerable searching of heart. The Census and 
Statistics Office was moved into the Ministry of Trade and Com- 
merce, and in 1912 as a first step towards a housecleaning the 
Departmental Commission aforesaid was appointed. Made up of 
statistical officers from the various departments, it was instructed 
to go over the situation in detail, especially with regard to pro- 
duction and trade statistics. The possibilities of illuminating 
Dominion-provincial economic relations in a large way were also 
mentioned for investigation. On the administrative side, was 
active Dominion and provincial co-operation in statistics feasible? 
Could a “‘central and coordinated statistical branch’’ be made to 
work? In sum, how to create and maintain ‘‘a comprehensive 
system of general statistics’”’ was to be explored. 
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Explored it was by the Commission and with agreement as 
to feasibility and ‘‘the way out.’”’ As for existing conditions, a 
pilgrimage from department to department revealed them worse 
than had been suspected. From any general standpoint and not- 
withstanding excellencies in spots, ‘‘imperfections of method,”’ 
“restrictions of outlook,’’ “‘lack of unity and co-ordination,’’ were 
found rampant. The remedy lay, the Commission affirmed, in 
a central statistical office, ‘‘to co-ordinate the statistics of Canada 
under a single comprehensive scheme,”’ to extend them to meet 
immediate requirements, and for the future to act as a “‘central 
thinking office’ on keeping abreast of national development. The 
proposed office, it was added, in the first instance should formulate 
a plan, subject by subject, including the exact methods to be em- 
ployed and the agencies which should employ them in both the 
Dominion and the provincial sphere. As preliminary, the Com- 
mission, in a second part of its report, reviewed the situation field 
by field, as the corpus vile on which the new policy should operate. 
This etched out, all along the line, what lay to be done. In many 
cases co-operation by the proposed centre either with Dominion 
or with provincial departments, often with both, was indicated. A 
standing departmental committee on statistics, it was thought, 
might help, as in several European countries, to bring and keep 
Dominion departments in line, whilst a periodical conference 
would effect the same for the provinces. Thus spake the sta- 
tistical Zarathrusta of 1912. 

The Commission, as will be seen, limited its remarks to general 
description and advice. Its report, in the words of a current 
review of it in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, was 
‘suggestive rather than constructive.”” It sketched the edifice, 
but it did not come forward with the actual plans and specifica- 
tions. But it was undoubtedly right in feeling that the latter could 
be drawn up only by the authority which was to see them executed. 
Though it underestimated most of the difficulties, and was facile 
in some prescriptions, the Commission let in daylight and brought 
the situation into focus. It saw many of the trees, but also it saw 
the wood. The outbreak of World War I delayed immediate action. 
Eventually, however, the war gave a tremendous impetus to stat- 
istics old and new. Its recoil upon official statistical organization 
in other countries would be particularly interesting to trace, but 
there is not time. The Canadian response came in two stages. 
First, in 1916 the office of Dominion Statistician was created, and 
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the task undertaken of formulating in detail that ‘‘comprehensive 
scheme”’ which the Commission had enjoined. (It proved a con- 
siderably bigger task than the Commission envisaged. Nor did 
the machinery suggested turn out to be adequate: for instance, 
not one but several of those inter-departmental standing commit- 
tees were found necessary, and not one but several more or less 
standing inter-provincial conference boards). Later, in the light 
of more definite discussions with Dominion and provincial depart- 
ments, the legislation which the Commission had surmised might 
be necessary was brought forward and passed (the Statistics Act, 
1918). The Commission had not been very explicit on organiza- 
tion procedures: it was little more specific indeed than Taché with 
his ‘‘affiliations,’’ or the Act of 1879 with its suave decree as to 
“arrangements.” The legislation of 1918 did at last provide a 
dynamic that was missing before. It created the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, provided for the necessary operative technique, and 
launched the new venture upon a, by this time, carefully thought- 
out and no longer problematical undertaking. An incident that 
gave a fillip to these proceedings was the appearance of a ‘‘Statis- 
tical Exhibit” prepared in the Department of Labour for a ‘‘Board 
of Enquiry into the Cost of Living,’’ which had been appointed in 
1913. Printed as Volume II of the Board’s report, it provided 
an analysis, against a world financial and economic background, 
of the great railway, immigration, and general capital boom through 
which Canada had passed during the first twelve years of the 
century, the immediate aftermath of which was acute and wide- 
spread. The report was at least a demonstration of how statistics 
writ large can lighten up a phantasmagoria of the kind. 

Well, ‘‘this is all my tale,” as the ballad of the Macpherson 
ends. It is not an epic, but I might almost add, as that classic 
does, “Sirs, | hope ’tis new t’ye,’”’ for our “‘regular’’ histories do 
not turn down a bypath like this, for pedestrians only. I do not 
say that historians, even our economic historians, should frequent 
it, not at least until the statisticians have explored it more fully 
(the statistician’s world is not the historian’s, says J. H. Clapham, 
who was nevertheless a great pioneer of the quantitative in eco- 
nomic history). This has been only a “preliminary canter’’ over 
the terrain. Though purely Canadian, the text is typical, and may 
furnish yet one more example of how democracy so often meanders 
and stumbles (given an occasional push) to an objective, by the 
old method of trial and error. The statistical objective is to get 
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a good body of statistics on each and every public interest, and at 
the same time see that these dovetail and provide a good conspec- 
tus of the whole: there are the rooms, and there is the house. An 
edifice of the kind is never done building; but that we have got a 
respectable way forward with it in Canada, from the point at 
which this narrative stops, is the achievement of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics acting upon the lesson of these early ex- 
periences. 


R. H. Coats 


The University of Toronto. 




































EARLY OPINIONS ON THE ‘FERTILE BELT’ OF 
WESTERN CANADA 





HE situation which arose in recent years in relation to the 
south-western portions of the Canadian prairie and plains 
region—involving the virtual abandonment and ‘reconstruction’ 
of whole tracts of country, if the more drastic school of reform 
has its way—seems to render this a fitting time to review the out- 
standing circumstances governing their original selection as a 
suitable agricultural country. Ina former paper, I have attempted 
to set forth certain historical data concerning the radical change 
of the first Canadian transcontinental railway! to a more southerly 
route. The present essay is essentially a complementary con- 
tinuation of that study. 

In my former discussion, I showed (principally on his own 
authority), the part which Professor John Macoun played in 
bringing about the change of route. The reasons which in my 
view explain the change may or may not be acceptable to critics; 
however that may be, the change was made, and it then manifestly 
became desirable that the enthusiasms which had been aroused— 
largely owing to Macoun’s fervour—by the richness of the country 
through which the original surveys led, should be transferred to 
the new territory lying further south. It was charged against him 
at the time, as he querulously complained, that he deliberately 
lent himself to the task of popularizing the more southerly region,” 
and a review of the evidence makes it difficult indeed to avoid this 
conclusion of his critics. 

Students of the history of Western Canada in the closing 
period of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s régime, are familiar with 
Palliser’s two topographical definitions—the ‘arid belt,’ and the 
‘fertile belt.’ Palliser and his colleagues classified as the ‘central 
arid desert,”* the region, roughly speaking, south of the confluence 
of the Red Deer River and the South Saskatchewan (or say, 
south of 51° N., westward of the Qu’Appelle River). This judg- 
ment was tacitly endorsed by Professor Henry Youle Hind,‘ and 





IF. G. Roe, ‘‘An Unsolved Problem of Canadian History’? (Canadian Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1936, 65-77). 

2John Macoun, Manitoba and the Great North-West (Guelph, 1882), 473, 609. 

3Journals, Detailed Reports, and Observations of the [Palliser party’s] Exploration of 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860 (London, 1863), 7, 11, 12, 51, 54, 56, 57, 91, 135-9, 141, 144, 
157, 221, 246, 250, 252, 253, 269. 

‘Henry Y. Hind, Report on the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedstion 
of 1858 (Toronto, 1859), 122-3: ‘*...two regions, the arid and the humid region.” 
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also by Sir William F. Butler, who designated the ‘great plains’ 
‘lying between the Red Deer River and the Missouri, as arid, 
treeless, and sandy,—a portion of the true American desert... .’”° 
Butler, it may be remarked, was noteworthy throughout his 
career for an inability to stifle inconvenient or unpalatable truths, 
and he paid dearly for it more than once. He has been criticized 
for the foregoing opinion; but with pitiable ineffectiveness.® 

For some unexplained reason, Hind’s investigations seem to 
have been virtually ignored in this controversy. Palliser was the 
mainstay of one side, and was regarded by the other as the enemy 
to be fought. Macoun laboured to prove Palliser’s classifications 
wrong and unfounded; and this, moreover, at a time when he 
himself had not yet seen the southern ‘arid territory’ at all.’ 


Cf. pp. 44, 52, 54, 63, 124, 128. Hind remarks also concerning the Forks of the Sas- 
katchewan, August, 1858: ‘‘The temperature of the South Branch was 67 deg. of the 
North Branch, 62 deg.; an important difference at this season of the year. It is perhaps 
a fair standard by which to estimate the climate character of the regions of country 
through which these rivers flow, in relation to agriculture . . .” (ibid., 65). A great land 
area, if warmer, I should imagine, must almost inevitably be drier. 
Cf. Hind himself again, on this: ‘“The boundary of the prairie country, properly so 
called, may be roughly shown by a line drawn from the great bend of the Little Souris 
. to the Qu’Appelle Mission, and from the Mission to the Moose Woods, on the South 
Branch [t.e. modern Saskatoon, Sask.]. South and west of this imaginary line, the 
country, as a whole, must be ranked as a level or slightly undulating, treeless plain, 
with a light and sometimes drifting soil, occasionally blown up into dunes, and not, in 
its present condition, fitted for the permanent habitation of civilized man; the narrow 
valleys of the streams which unwater it, such as Plum Creek, Moose Jaw Creek, as well 
as some low valleys of comparatively limited area, being excepted . (tbid., 31; cf. 
52-3). It might have been urged that Hind’s conclusions, in particular, were buried 
away from general knowledge in a government report. But Hind embodied most of 
the material in a more ‘popular’ form, in his Narrative of the Dawson and Hind Expe- 
dition (2 vols., London, 1860), and I have since discovered an early Canadian periodical, 
the British American Magazine (Toronto, 1863, et. seg, H. Y. Hind, editor), in which 
are a number of articles by the editor, emphasizing these very facts. I am indebted to 
my friend D. E. Cameron, Esq., Librarian of Alberta University, for my knowledge of 
this rather scarce publication. 
‘W. F. Butler, Report to Governor Archibald, of Red River: The Great Lone Land 
(17th ed., London, 1910), 363, 374. 
6Sir Cecil Denny animadverts on Butler’s remarks about ‘the American desert,’ 
and cites from W. F. Milton and W. B. Cheadle’s North-West Passage by Land (9th ed., 
London, 1901), in rebuttal (Edmonton, Provincial Legislative Library, Denny MS., 
24-6, 142). But they only saw the country from Fort Garry to Edmonton; which 
imperfect knowledge is the very thing criticized in Butler. Palliser’s more complete 
examination and higher authority are very justly emphasized by Denny (ibid., 143); 
and Palliser anticipated and vindicates Butler! So also John Hawkes: Palliser ‘‘a true 
prophet” on the Fertile Belt; but apparently not in re aridity: Saskatchewan and Her 
People (3 vols., Chicago, 1924) I, 43-5. Finally, Denny himself admits—as any old- 
timer must if he is to say anything x at all—that the south country “‘‘is more subject to 
droughts’ ’ (Denny MS, 30-3). 
7Despite Macoun’s breathless amazement at the ‘‘vast treeless prairie,” i.e. Portage 
Pl. ins, 1872 (/ Autobiography, memorial volume published by the Ottawa Field Natural- 
ists’ Club, 1922, 57), at Long Lake, Sask., Sept., 1879, he writes: ‘‘. .. we now knew 
that we had never seen a real one before - ..” (ibid., 142). On Palliser, see Macoun’s 
Manitoba, 28, 104-8, 119, 141-54, 259, 282-7, 610, 611; also his Autobiography (with 
satirical italics), 56, 61-2, 156-7, an . 
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His influence is illustrated in the following remarkable passage 
from one of the most honest and careful writers I have encountered 
in my historical investigations—Sandford Fleming, lecturing be- 
fore the Royal Colonial Institute, London, 1878, said: 
... the great American desert, which covers a wide area in the centre of the 
United States, was at one time thought to extend north for a considerable distance 
into Canada. The Boundary Commission’s reports, however, appear to show that 
the arid and unproductive tract is more limited in the Canadian side than was 
previously supposed; and that a great breadth of the country previously considered 
valueless may be used for pastoral purposes, and some of it ultimately brought 
under cultivation.... Professor Macoun, a well-known botanist, has recently 
been commissioned specially to investigate this subject. He estimates that there 
are no less than 260,000,000 acres of land in this region alone available for farming 
and grazing purposes. .. .”8 

A chronological scrutiny of this and other utterances reveals 
an utter lack of coherence which is very puzzling. The general 
sense of the passage and, in particular the phrase ‘‘this region 
alone’ certainly suggest that Fleming was here alluding to the 
‘arid belt,’ which, on Macoun’s own showing, was not placed 
north of 52° N.° Until 1878, Macoun’s investigations had been 
exclusively within the ‘recognized’!® Fertile Belt (i.e. Fort Garry 
to Edmonton, 1872), or to the northward of it (Peace River regions 
in 1872; and again in 1875). In his own account, Macoun was 
not ‘‘commissioned”’ to explore any portion of the southern terri- 
tory until April, 1879." Obviously, any estimates by him of the 
region in 1878 could have no real value, if they existed at all. 
Macoun was indeed asked by Premier Mackenzie in 1876 to pre- 
pare a report on the country ‘‘between Port Arthur and the 
Pacific’ ;* but this could not properly include ‘the prairie’ (as he 
terms the southern country"), since he never saw that region 
until 1879, and admits his previous ignorance of it.!* The report 
written for Mackenzie and published in the Railway Report for 


8C. R. Tuttle, Our North Land (Toronto, 1885), 312; cf. Sandford Fleming’s 
remarks, Annual Report of Surveys for a Canadian Pacific Railway (up to Jan. 1, 1874, 
Ottawa, 1874), 8. 

*Macoun, Autobiography, 56, 62, 140, 204. 

10". |. now called the ‘fertile belt’ by everyone....” (1875), zbid., 133, 135. 
I do not know who first used the name. See the definition of the area in the Deed of 
Surrender, 1869 in E. H. Oliver (ed.), The Canadian North-West (Publications of the 
Canadian Archives, no. 9, 2 vols., Ottawa, 1914, 1915), II, 958, 1,002. 

UMacoun, Autobiography, 135. 

127 bid., 134, 158. 

BJ bid., 133, 134, 135, etc. 

‘My report opposed the fixed idea of a cold barren land to the north, but, as I 
had never seen the south, I could say nothing about the prairie’’ (¢bzd., 134). Yet he 
idvanced this, contra Palliser, in re ‘arid belt’! 
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1877,’ must therefore surely have been the one cited by Fleming 
in London in 1878. \What this could have had to do with Palliser’s 
‘arid belt’ passes understanding. Macoun, however, bitterly com- 
plained from the gallery of the House itself during the Premier's 
own speech (which he interrupted), that Mackenzie—who could not 
credit the excited botanist’s exuberant accounts of the Peace 
River country’* kept the report locked up in his desk, and preferred 
to mislead Parliament with the supposedly-discredited opinions 
of Palliser and Archbishop Taché.!? 

If it were Macoun’s report of 1877 which Fleming cited, there 

is a material discrepancy between his figures as given above, and 
those of Macoun himself, in regard to the acreage of available 
land. Macoun says: 
When summing up various areas, I reached the enormous figures of 200,000,000 
acres, and recoiled from making public this number on the ground that the very 
immensity would deny that amount of credence I desired, so, as a salve to my 
conscience, I kept to the large number of 200,000,000, but said that there were 
79,920,400 acres of arable land and 120,400,000 acres of pasture, swamps, and 
lakes.... My statements appeared as those of an honest but crack-brained 
enthusiast and little attention was paid to them. The country was declared to be 
largely an irreclaimable waste which was too arid for the growth of grain, where 
there would be extreme danger from frost and the severity of the winter, and 
periodical visits of the grasshoppers. . . .18 

One is not surprised to learn that in 1879, Dr. G. M. Dawson 
was sent by the government to Peace River, and other parties 
were sent “‘to examine the Fertile Belt and north of it, and see if 
they confirmed my reports....’° It is, however, nothing less 
than astounding, that without even waiting for the confirmation 
or otherwise of his own previous verdicts, which again became, as 
it were, sub judice by this very action, Macoun of all people, 
whom both his Liberal critics?® and Conservative supporters” had 
to caution before and after this expedition ‘‘not to draw upon his 
imagination,” should have been the man selected to pronounce 
upon his own especial béte noire, Palliser.22 One cannot wonder 

%Macoun, Autobiography, 134, 158. 

’Jbtd., 132; cf. 158, 164. 

1Jbid., 163. For creating this disturbance, he was ‘invited’ by an usher ‘‘to keep 
still, or else leave the building.” 
18Tbtd., 158-9. 
1Tbid., 151; see also 135. 


20When asked in 1876 to draw up a report on the Northland for the use of Mac- 
kenzie—‘‘] was cautioned in plain words not to draw upon my imagination . . .”’ (ibid., 
158). 

“Sir Charles Tupper, 1880: ‘‘Macoun, for God’s sake do not draw on your imagi 
nation ...”’ (zbid., 164). 


22*‘! found later I had been sent to see if Palliser’s report was of any value. . 
(tbtd., 151). 
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at his drastic reversal of Palliser’s findings! Macoun’s instructions 
were as follows: 

I was to proceed to Fort Ellice, and take the trail there for Edmonton, and when 
I reached the 102nd. Meridian, I was to travel by compass to the head of Long 
Lake and from there, by compass again, to the Elbow of the South Saskatchewan, 
cross it and proceed westward to the Hand Hills which were north of the Blackfeet 
Reserve, and, from there, if I had time, to proceed to the Old Bow Fort, on the 
Bow River, north [sic] of Calgary. .. . 

It is worth noting that the foregoing route of this expedition, 

by which Palliser was virtually condemned beforehand to be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and from which 
\lacoun was to emerge as the unrivalled authority, only touched 
the fringe of the ‘arid belt’ which Palliser’s expedition traversed 
back and forth again and again. It is instructive to compare 
Macoun’s casual and incidental remarks on his journey with his 
reports and published commentaries. At the Elbow of the South 
Saskatchewan, July, 1879, he observed: 
... behind us lay the river and, in front, those illimitable plains which, on our 
maps,** were shown as a waterless and treeless desert. On the morrow, we entered 
on the great plain, which we eventually traversed in every direction and lifted the 
veil which had enshrouded it for many years. 

Having accomplished two of my objectives, we now turned our faces to the 
great prairie and took a course for the next [objective], which was the Hand Hills’ 
over two hundred miles to the west. We expected to suffer from the want of water 


i fuel. In a few days, we discovered that this was true in fact as well as in 


° 
rv 25 
\ 


In contrast with this, he tells us that on his arrival in Winnipeg 
in November, 1879, official permission being necessary before he 
could lecture, his friends wired to Sir Charles Tupper ‘‘and, I 
suppose, told him that my report of the country would be in accord 


*°Tbid., 135-6. ‘Bow Fort’ was, of course, west of Calgary. 

**] presume these maps would be Palliser’s. Colonel French, commanding the 
iginal Mounted Police force of 1874, was furnished with Palliser’s maps which he 
ppears to have considered somewhat unsatisfactory: C. M. MacInnes, In the Shadou 
the Rockies (London, 1930), 93-4. Compare Macoun’s calm implication of being the 

‘ there, with the existence of any ‘map’; and his agreement here with Palliser’s 
‘neral verdict on the region. J. Murray Gibbon speaks of ‘‘Palliser’s éxcellent map”’; 
ich of course was geographical, topographical, ecological, and (surface) geological. 
1 the same page, we have Palliser's ‘snap judgment’: J. M. Gibbon, Steel of Empire 
foronto, 1935), 108. Later Macoun is cited, showing Palliser ‘wrong’ (cbid., 219). 
ius is ‘history’ (!!!) written, in 1935. 

In 1863, Professor Hind shows that Dr. Hector was taken past the Miette mouth 
jasper, Alberta) the gateway to the well-known and extraordinarily low Yellowhead 

Leather’ Pass; without either his own guides or the Hudson’s Bay Company’s people 

Edmonton, Lac Ste. Anne, or Jasper House, furnishing him with any information 
i858). It first appeared on Arrowsmith’s Map of British Columbia, 1860. So, 
Hind (ed.), British American Magazine, Toronto, 1863, I, 174-7, 272. Before the 
Select Committee of 1857, neither John Miles (pro Hudson's Bay Company) nor Alex. 
isbister (contra) had ever heard of it: Report, 261, 355 
>Macoun, Aut tography, 145 
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with his views, so he gave permission.... In announcing 
the discoveries I had made, I fearlessly announced that the so- 
called arid country was one of unsurpassed fertility, and that it 
was literally the ‘Garden’ of the whole country. .. .’’™ 

In the following summer, 1880, Macoun again took the field, 
and again his occasional travel-jottings by no means uniformly 
agree with his formal utterances. He says: ‘‘...this time | 
received a map of the country with a blue line placed in zig-zag 
fashion upon it, and was asked to travel on this line during the 
summer. The line itself was intended for me to go through all the 
worst places mentioned in previous reports... .”’?7 

This route led him from Qu’Appelle to Moose Mountain, Old 
Wives’ Lakes, the Great Souris Plain, and what he calls the 
‘““Great Clay Plain’ south of Regina, the Dirt Hills, Moose Jaw 
Creek, Swift Current Creek, and thence to Cypress Hills and Fort 
Walsh. His incidental references—forty years later—to this 
‘waterless desert’ might satisfy the most ardent defender of 
Palliser. From Moose Mountain to Fort Walsh there is one 
allusion after another to “‘scarcity of water,’’ “cracked ground,” 
‘thirty hours of thirst,’’ ‘‘no signs of water,’’ “‘lakes”’ that proved 
to have scarcely an inch of water above their mud, and thunder- 
storms hoped-for but not materializing.2® And all this in the 
months of June and July!—the time when, according to his book 
published in 1882 (as we shall later see), the land was annually 
and uniformly blessed with heavy and abundant rainfall.2° | 
shall quote from one of his descriptions, which is of interest be- 
cause of its apparently unconscious revelation of profound topo- 
graphical, and climatic distinctions which at first he minimized or 
ignored in his studied descriptions, and afterwards laboriously 
emphasized to the disadvantage of the ‘fertile belt’: 

White mud-swamps were the terror of both Indians and half-breeds... . 

The much dreaded salt plain, west of the Touchwood Hills, contains a number 
of swamps, and all of the very worst description.... Nearly all the “sloughs” 
spoken of by travellers are embryo mud-swamps. In every case, they are merely 
saturated Cretaceous clay, and pass from liquid white mud in the north to hard- 


baked clay flats in the south. These constitute the ‘‘badlands” of the south and 
the saline swamps and “sloughs” of the north. . . .*° 


*Tbid., 153. 
27Jbid., 164. 
28Jbid., 168-74. : 
2*Compare also: ‘‘Of course, crossing the prairies without a road was a serious 
matter” (ibid., 168). But in 1882: ‘Travelling, on the prairie, is an easy matter, with 
or without a road...’ (Macoun, Manitoba, 230; cf. Autobiography, 174). This was 
for the public, however. 
3°Macoun, Autobiography, 176-7. 
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Macoun says of his explorations for 1879: ‘‘In my report of this 
year I classified the lands on the basis of all the knowledge hither- 


to obtained and showed that there were 150,000,000 acres suitable 
for pastures and wheat culture... .’”""! 


As with the previous reports, we are not furnished with the 
precise bounds of this area; nor with what additions he was pre- 
pared to make thereunto, as a result of his examinations for 1880. 
Once again, he lectured to enthusiastic audiences; and it was on 
this occasion that he was called upon to furnish special guidance 
to the Marquis of Lorne, then Governor-General, who as a reward 
did not disdain to cast his modicum of incense upon the altar. 
Speaking at Winnipeg on his return from his prairie tour in 1881, 
the Marquis said: 

. ..a wish to see the less vaunted parts of the country took me southwestward 
from Battleford, over land which in many of the maps is variously marked as 
consisting of arid plains or as a continuation of the “‘American Desert.’’ The newer 
maps, especially those containing the explorations of Professor Macoun,® have 
corrected this wholly erroneous idea. For two days’ march—that is to say, for 
about sixty or seventy miles south of Battleford,—we passed over land whose excel- 
lence could not be surpassed for agricultural purposes. Thence to the neighbour- 
hood of the Red Deer Valley the soil is lighter, but still, in my opinion, in most 
places good for grain.... The whole of it has been the favourite feeding ground 
of the Buffalo. Their tracks from watering place to watering place, never too far 
apart from each other, were everywhere to be seen, while in many tracks their 
dung lay so thickly that the appearance of the ground was only comparable to 
that of an English farm yard... .* 

His Excellency’s competence to say just which ideas were ‘‘wholly 
erroneous’’ concerning a land which he had never seen before, is 
not clearly apparent. He seems to have been somewhat adroitly 
‘steered’; and if he went no farther south than the Red Deer 
Valley, he stopped just about at the very boundary where the 
‘arid plains’ only began, according to several observers.** Further, 
it may be emphasized that by reason of the occasional wet—and 
hence luxuriant—years that occur, no visitor is competent to 
express any opinion whatever on the strength of one visit.** I do 
not know whether the allusion to the “favourite feeding ground 


31[bid., 164. 
See Lord Lorne’s remarks to Macoun in person; quoted in my former paper, 
Canadian Historical Association, Annual Report, 1936, 66. 

Tuttle, Our North Land, 545; A. O. MacRae, History of Alberta (2 vols., Calgary, 
1912), I, 385. 

“Hind, Report, 1858, 31, 52; Palliser Journals, 89; Butler, Report: Great Lone 
Land, 374; Macoun, Autobiography, 56, 62, 140, 204. 

SButler, after two visits, describes the ‘‘region of unsurpassed excellence,” sixty 
or seventy miles south of Battleford, as ‘‘the bleak poor prairies of the Eagle Hills”: 
The Wild North Land (8th. ed., London, 1878), appendix, 357. 
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of the buffalo’’ was intended as part of the evidence for fertility 
or not. But it proves nothing at all; since buffalo notoriously 
roamed over the whole of that ‘true American Desert’ which 
many people were very smugly content to acknowledge as a 
reality on the southern side of the International Boundary. 
Other folk, including experienced Westerners, were less en- 
thusiastic. The following is from a prominent Western journal, 
on the selection of Regina as the new capital of the North West 
Territories: ‘‘. .. situated in the midst of a vast plain of inferior 
soil,** with hardly a tree to be seen as far as the eye can range, 
and with about enough water in the miserable little creek known 
as Pile of Bones*’ to wash a sheep, it would scarcely make a 
respectable farm, to say nothing of being fixed upon as a site for 
the capital of a great province. The place has not a single natural 
advantage to commend it... .”’ 
| have shown that it was common remark in those times that 
the new railway survey “ran through the worst part of the 
country.’** This indicates that the attitude represented in the 
press quotation was not merely an isolated outburst from one 
splenetic individual. It is noteworthy also that despite Macoun’s 
lecturings in 1879-81, he gives no extract from his contemporary 
notes of any but a highly uncomplimentary character. For 
example: ‘The plain, for sixty miles east of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway crossing at Moose Jaw Creek, is waterless, and great 
caution is necessary when traversing it... .*° It may also be 


od 


Compare Macoun’s unflattering account of the level, ‘‘extremely rugged Great 
Clay Plain,”’ much sun-cracked (1880), at the northern end of which Regina is situated 
(Autobiography, 169). In 1916, I tind the Hon. George Brown saying of the Rose Plain 
district—"‘It is close to Regina and the soil cannot be surpassed in Canada for fer- 
tility ...”’ (Seventh Annual Report of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, 1916, 131). 

Wascana Lake, Regina (wascana—'pile of bones’ in Sioux) so, G. H. Armstrong, 
Place-Names tn Canada (Yoronto, 1930), s.v. ‘Regina,’ 238. J. Murray Gibbon pre- 
posterously says: ‘‘The real source of that name was, of course, the pile of buffalo bones 
stacked along the railway line to be loaded on freight cars for St. Paul. .."’ (Steel of 
Empire, 236). Piles of buffalo bones are age-old. Pedro de Castafieda records one in 
1541 (Journey of Coronado, ed. G. P. Winship, 140, in American Explorers, ed. J. B. 
McMaster, 21 vols., New York, 1922). 

’Cited by N. F. Black, A History of Saskatchewan and the Old North West (2nd ed 
Regina, 1913), 230, as being from the Winntpeg Free Press, apparently in the spring of 
1883. <A careful search (very kindly made for me by Mrs. G. T. Pinkney, of East 
Kildonan, Man.) of the Free Press files for 1883 and several months of 1882, has failed 
to recover the precise date. The passage bears every indication of coming from the 


renchant pen of the redoubtable W. F. Luxton, editor at that time. I am greatl 
indebted for researches on Luxton, most kindly made for me by E. L. Hill, Esq., late 
City Librarian of Edmonton; and A. Balmer Watt, Esq., editor of the Edmont 

j iTna 


See Canadian Historical Association, Annual Report, 1936, 68, 69. 
oM n, Autobiography, 170; cf. Annual Reports, Conser 
1919, 248 


vation Commission, 118, 
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remarked that in the momentous interview with the Syndicate 
at St. Paul in 1881, while of course Macoun’s remarks are not 
given verbatim, there is no hint of any allusion in their presence to 
soil; the argument was all of open plains and easy grades.*! 

Up to this time, Macoun might have passed for an unbridled 
enthusiast who, starting with the Peace River country in the 
north and working farther southward in successive explorations, 
had applied uniformly to every portion of Western Canada from 
Red River to the Rockies, and without any regard to known or 
potential climatic or topographical variations, the same sweeping 
generalizations of unqualified praise. In 1881, however, this had 
become scarcely sufficient. It was now necessary to show that a 
certain type of country was practically the only one really suitable 
for settlement; and Macoun, with a hardihood that leaves one 
breathless, entered upon the task. He distorted in a double sense. 
He damned with faint praise the region which every man who saw 
it—a category which includes Macoun himself, previous to 1879- 
80—could scarcely find words to extol; the very tract of which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company itself had demonstrated (as subse- 
quent experience has likewise done) the agricultural pre-eminence ; 
and he ‘proved’—what later history has signally and lamentably 
failed to endorse—the superiority of the Missouri Coteau and the 
southern arid or semi-arid ‘baldheaded prairie’ territory in gener- 
al. Concerning some of the very choicest land in all Western 
Canada, between Battleford and Lac Ste. Anne (forty miles west- 
ward of Edmonton), he says: ‘‘Much of it is so extremely rich, 
and the exuberance of the vegetation so great, that travellers 
have extolled it possibly beyond its merits, as large tracts of it 
are wet and bushy and possibly subject to summer frosts. . . .’’* 
Speaking of the ‘black soil scrub-belt’ in general, he remarks 
elsewhere: ‘‘Experience has taught me that wherever trees and 
brushwood are, there we may look for a broken country, and one 
that contains too much water, while the open treeless prairie, 

‘*t\Macoun, Autobiography, 184-5. 

See on this tract at large, G. Catlin, Letters and Notes on the North American 
Indians (8th ed., 2 vols., London, 1851), II, 165-71, 201-6; F. Parkman, Oregon Tratl 
(Boston, 1892), 40-2, 77-80, 157, 208-9, 359, 460; Life of Father De Smet (ed. H. M. 
Chittenden and Richardson, 4 vols., New York, 1905), IV, 1585; F. J. Turner, The 
Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 130, 147, 239, 245, 247, 258, 269, 278, 
279, 294, 298, 320; L. R. Jones and P. W. Bryan, North America (regional geography, 
2nd ed., London, 1928), 173, 215, 224, 374, 495-8, 500, etc.; Eighth Report, Commission 
on Conservation for Canada (‘‘Soils in Montana,” etc.), 1917, 71-4, 211; also Macoun 
himself, Manitoba, 26, 30, 76, 203, 207, 289; and Autobiography, 142-6, 164-78 (1879- 


1880). 
“Macoun, Manitoba, 109; cf. 110. 
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generally condemned to sterility, is by far the best farming 
land... .** It must be considered a marvellous coincidence that 
‘the best farming land’’ lay closely adjacent to the finally-selected 
route of the new transcontinental line! 

Macoun’s arguments, coming from a botanist, and with an 
appearance of scientific basis, might have seemed specious to many 
even in 1882;*° but the experience of the half-century since then 
has unquestionably proved him to be wrong and Palliser (et al.) 
right, concerning the southern plains territory. Palliser’s ‘arid 
desert’ is the only too well-known Dry Belt of today, where 
irrigation, ‘dry-farming,’ and other intensive specialized methods 
have been found necessary, and where even some of these have 
proved inadequate against aridity.“ 

It is no offence merely to be wrong; but the facts demonstrate 
Macoun to have been prejudiced beforehand, in a manner in- 
explicable in a true scientist. In the passages just quoted, there 
is a disingenuous juggling with words beneath their show of a 
judicious scientific impartiality. Where could he have acquired 
‘experience,’ in relation to a country wherein he was only an oc- 
casional visitor, such as could establish—or even suggest—con- 
clusions differing totally from those unanimously held by long 
residents? Again—‘‘generally condemned to sterility....’’ By 
what or by whom? The answer is, by actual, lengthy experience; 
and by those who alone had encountered (one cannot say ‘enjoyed’) 
that experience; the residents of the American or Canadian \est. 
It cannot be suggested that the former, in particular, whose 
knowledge along this line was the widest, had any original preju- 
dice against this class of territory; for Macoun himself, as we 
shall see, insisted on the American’s shrewd partiality for it, as 
being immediately ready for the plough, without any laborious 
clearing.*? 

Macoun’s disdainful reference to “‘travellers’’ is most ill- 
advised. Accepting his designation for the moment as applied 
to such visitors as Palliser’s party, Hind and his colleagues, 
Southesk, Milton and Cheadle, Butler, Fleming, or Grant—all 
intelligent observers and men of honour, some scientists, none 

“7bid., 87-8. Cf. another ‘scientific’ authority: ‘‘The best land in the country” 
(Sir W. C. Van Horne, in J. M. Gibbon, Steel of Empire, 275). 

44We have seen that there were some doubters; above, note 2. 

See on this, Mr. D. E. Cameron’s remarks, in his review of C. M. MacInnes, Jn 
the Shadow of the Rockies (Canadian Historical Review, X11, March, 1931, 78-9). 


‘7Macoun, Manitoba, 294; cf. H. H. Bancroft, History of the Northwest Coast, 1511- 
1886 (2 vols., San Francisco, 1886), I, 407. 
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with any visible ‘‘axe to grind’”’—what else was Macoun himself? 
Concerning the very territory he specifies, prior to the appearance 
of his book in 1882, he saw it once;*® and any wise ditfidence in 
crediting travellers’ tales about the Fertile Belt, for reasons of 
imperfect acquaintance, applies just as much to Macoun’s rhapso- 
dies of 1872 and 1875 as to any other inherently reputable visitors’ 
accounts—and just as much, likewise, to his southern paeans of 
1879-80 as to the earlier ‘observations.’ ‘‘Travellers,’’ moreover, 
is an extraordinary title to bestow upon the McDougalls, or 
Father Lacombe; men who even in Macoun’s time (1882), had 
spent twenty and thirty years in the country respectively, and of 
whom Macoun unquestionably knew.*® The term is equally false 
when applied to those Hudson’s Bay Company officers who had 
selected Edmonton for their wheat-growing and flour-milling 
centre. 

Macoun furthermore seized upon what apparently have always 
been in recorded times, sectional meteorological phenomena— 
which in themselves were more commonly characteristic of the 
more northerly region which it had now become necessary to de- 
preciate—and applied them indiscriminately to his southern 
plains territory at large. Following upon this he predicated for 
the future an enduring, unfailing uniformity in these weather 
conditions. This has not been substantiated by later experience; 
and concerning the precise territory wherein he emphasized it, 
we possess historical evidence(furnished by Macoun himself, the 
rejection of which postulates the rejection of everything else he 
ever said), that it was not true at the very time he himself explored 
that region. Macoun wrote as follows (1882): ‘‘On the prairies 
west of Red River Valley, roads such as we have in Ontario will 
never be needed, as the soil is naturally dry, and only during the 
month of June is the rainfall great. In the fall, winter, and spring, 
all roads are in good order, and will remain so, when the mud 
holes are ditched and drained... .°° This opinion finds similar 
expression elsewhere in the book, in equally dogmatic form;*! in 








48]n his first journey, 1872. In 1875, working eastward from British Columbia, 
and down the Peace River, he followed the old Hudson’s Bay Company route from 
Chipewyan to Carlton (Autobiography, 93-126). For 1879, cf. tbid., 151-2. 

49Rev. George McDougall accompanied them to Edmonton, 1872; and Macoun 
must have crossed Lacombe’s magnificent district, on his way thence to Fort Assiniboine 
(Autobiography, 65-8). 

5°Macoun, Manitoba, 231. 

51Drought never occurs here’ (Macoun, Manitoba, 157); ‘‘. . . immense quantity 
of rain in spring and early summer . . .” (157, 168); ‘‘the rains coming just when wanted, 
and ceasing when of no further use to the growing crop...’ (168); ‘*... the absence 
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which manner it no doubt impressed many among an uninformed 
public. Forty years later, however, we find that Macoun spent 
two consecutive seasons, 1879-80, traversing the Dry Belt, and 
that he was there again in 1895. In each year, he was there in the 
very height of this conventional ‘wet season’; and in each instance, 
he records a drought-stricken land.®**? But in 1882, even this 
condition was turned to good account: 

I consider the absence of water a good sign on the prairie. It shows that the soil 
is well suited for farming purposes, but it is no proof that water cannot be had 
by digging. .. .% 

By many the absence of forests is considered an element of success. Each indi- 
vidual reasons from his own standpoint. The dweller in Ontario feels that to be 
out of sight of woods is a calamity. He also believes that land covered with forests 
is new and therefore richer than the prairies, and rejects the latter and takes to 
brush and forest. An old countryman looks to the picturesque and prefers some 
locality pleasing to the eye regardless of any other considerations.* A practical 
Yankee will take a farm where experience tells him he can raise the greatest amount 
of wheat with the least possible expenditure of labour. He knows this to be on the 
open prairie, where there is no brush, very little water, and a gently rolling surface.® 
It seems pertinent to ask whence surface water is derived, apart 
from occasional springs, if not immediately from precipitation, in 
the form of snow or rain. If there be little or no surface water, 
one of two alternatives appears to be inevitable: either a very 
slight rainfall, or a soil and subsoil so light and porous that even 
a very considerable precipitation is almost instantly swallowed up 
and lost; neither condition being specially favourable to agri- 
culture. The occasional ‘bumper years’ in the Dry Belt are the 
result of almost daily heavy rains in the growing season; which 
offset the more normal conditions of slight—or relatively slight— 
precipitation on light dry soils. The effect of such wet seasons in 
the American West has been described by a well-known historian: 
‘“‘Deceived by rainy seasons and the railroad advertisements, and 





of autumn rains isa priceless boon . . .”” (169, 201, 229, 231, 232); ‘‘. .. a warm summer 
with an abundance of rain. . .”” (Autobiography, 204). 

For 1879-80, see above, notes 23-8. In 1895, May 18, et seg. practically no rain 
from Moose Jaw to Macleod (see Macoun, Autobiography, 267-71). The same summer, 
1895, was almost incessantly wet in the Red Deer Canyon district. Most of the land 
was of recent breaking, and growth was excessively rank; few crops ripened enough to 
thresh. It was said that one machine threshed everything east of Lacombe from three 
miles northward of there and ten miles eastward, down to the Red Deer River. For 
variations in sub-tropical country, commonly more uniform, see (for different seasons) 
R. B. Marcy, Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana, 1852 (Washington, 1854), 42-3; 
and in comparatively short distances in the same year, tbtd., 14, 90-1. 

83Macoun, Manitoba, 289. 

Perfectly true of the aristocratic rancher, or of the ‘remittance-man’ type his 
imitator; who had no intention of farming, or of doing anything else entailing work. 
It is ridiculously untrue of any other. 

*Macoun, Manitoba, 294. 
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recklessly optimistic, hosts of settlers poured out into the plains 
beyond the regions of sufficient rainfall for successful agriculture 
without irrigation. Dry seasons starved them back, but a repe- 
tition of good rainfalls again aroused the determination to 
occupy the western plains. Boom towns flourished like prairie 
weeds. .. .'8 

If there be anything which has so far proved certain con- 
cerning the West, it is the utter impossibility of predicting its 
weather. Even Denny admits this, while criticizing Palliser.*7 
When I came to Alberta in 1894, Macoun’s generalizations, as 
applied to the Red Deer district and the northern parts at large, 
would have been accepted as true. The ‘June rains’ at that time 
were a proverb. Later, June was sometimes one of the driest 
months—as in 1916, 1919, 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1937, 1939, 
1941—boding ill for the harvest; and in such years a wet autumn 
is by no means uncommon.*® It is thus idle to argue from single 
years. If Macoun’s remarks on Western Canada’s uniformity in 
climate had been verified in fact, the only variation in wheat- 
growing statistics would have been an unvarying annual increase, 
based upon increased acreage. Even in much smaller countries 
such a uniformity does not prevail.*® 

These observations may be supported by those of two modern 
authorities on regional geography, with reference to the adjacent 
plains territory south of the forty-ninth parallel: 


These then were the conditions which the first settlers who came into the country 
in the eighties of last century had to face. They were assisted at first by a series 
of wet seasons, during which prices rose rapidly and good crops were secured. 
This was followed, however, by a series of dry seasons—seasons of crop failure, 
during which the country was almost wholly abandoned by settlers. The most 
recent of these advances took place during the moist seasons 1914, 1915, 1916, 
when high wheat yields occurred. Homesteaders moved into the semi-arid regions 
of the Dakotas and Montana and sowed wheat. These successful years were 


Turner, Frontier in American History, 147. On the psychological development of 
the type from an utterly antithetical British or Continental European ancestry, see 
ibid., 45-6, etc.; cf. Jones and Bryan, North America, 128, 216; also Seventh Annual 
Report, Commission of Conservation, 1916, 5. 

s7Denny MS, 30-4. The late honourable Frank Oliver (Edmonton, 1876-1933) 
was wont to say: ‘‘Anyone who foretells Alberta weather is either a newcomer or 
a fool!’ 

58] kept a farm diary, with weather notes (without instruments), for many years. 
My broad conclusion was that downfall was roughly equal, year by year; and that if 
it did not come at the ‘right’ time (June 1-July 30), it would come at the wrong one! 

59See the thirty-year Wheat Table for Great Britain in Whitaker's Almanack, each 
year’s issue. Cf. also Mackinder’s two chapters on ‘‘The Climates of Britain” in his 
Britain and the British Seas (2nd ed., Landon, 1915). A Lancashire friend draws my 
attention to Southport averaging about two hours more sunlight per diem than Black- 
pool, some thirty miles north on the same coast. 
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followed by three dry seasons, which led to the wholesale abandonment of much 
of the homesteaded land. Such, up till quite recently, was the history of the area 
—a series of advances followed by retreats, which, however, never wholly lost all 
the ground gained. . . .®° 
This is corroborated by an extract from Alberta’s earliest news- 
paper: 
The Canadian Government and the C.P.R. seem at last to have awakened to the 
fact that Canada has lost a great many desirable settlers to Dakota during the 
last few years, and to see the desirability of securing the return of as many of these 
as possible, now that bad seasons in Dakota furnish the opportunity. Both 
government and railway agents are now in that territory, and it is expected that 
200 families of returning Canadians will come to Canada during the season. 
Edmonton confidently expects a good share from the northern tier of counties of 
North Dakota... . 
Among my own earliest neighbours in 1894 (in addition to native 
Americans) were repatriated Canadians who had settled in North 
Dakota in the eighteen-eighties, and had been driven thence by 
drought, as indicated above. I travelled through their section of 
North Dakota in 1925. It looked then like a veritable land flow- 
ing with milk and honey; and I was told that it was as prosperous 
as it seemed, crop failures being unknown. Other incidental evi- 
dence also supports the view of climatic variability in that region.” 

It was at one time the fashion to pretend that such phenomena 
vanished on crossing the border into Canada; as though the forty- 
ninth parallel were like the famous ‘wall’ which Procopius imagined 
in Roman Britain, dividing the fair land from the horrors of the 
regions of outer darkness beyond.® The actual evidence of history 
is entirely different. Almost the latest historian of Southern 
Alberta (which for this purpose is identical with the adjacent 
portions of Southern Saskatchewan), and himself a long resident, 
states: “‘With the exception of the foothill region, the climate of 
Southern Alberta is dry... .’" ‘The Chinooks are warm, dry, 
west winds which occur both in summer and winter. The summer 
Chinooks frequently result in excessive evaporation and soil 

S°Jones and Bryan, North America, 216. 

81Edmonton Bulletin, April 2, 1931 (from its files of 1891). For a general review of 
the depression in Dakota, and the movement thence, see its issues of March 28, April 4, 
11, 18, 1891. I am indebted for this information to the kindness of Messrs. John Oliver 
(son of its founder, the late honourable Frank Oliver, Edmonton 1876-1933) and John 
Howey (its editor, 1931). 

®St. Paul to Fort Garry, 1862—‘‘a succession of prairies dotted with copses .. .”’ 
(Milton and Cheadle, North-West Passage, 13); in 1868—‘‘luxuriant prairie grass’’: 
Egerton R. Young, By Canoe and Dog-Train (London, 1892), 10; in 1870—‘‘the vast 
sandy wastes of the Dakota Prairie...”: Butler, Report: Great Lone Land, 94; in 
1872—‘‘vast expanse of prairie’: Butler, Wild North Land, 44. 


88Procopius, De Bello Gothico, lib. 1V. C. 20 (circa 550 A.p.). 
SMacInnes, Shadow of the Rockies, 2. 
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drifting, particularly in the south-east [i.e. of Alberta], and it is 
this fact that has made that part of the prairie less well adapted 
for crop production than the west and north... .’’® The same 
author writes elsewhere: 

From remote ages it had supported vast herds of bison and, in fact, was one of the 
favourite haunts of that animal. In the summer time the country was one vast 
pasture and the buffalo grass, blue-joint, timothy, oat, and other natural grasses 
that carpeted it were not only rich and nutritious in themselves, but possessed the 
peculiar property of curing as they stood in the suns and winds of autumn. AI- 
though the climate is semi-arid, the country is well watered, as it is drained by the 
vast system of the South Saskatchewan.... According to the ranchers them- 
selves, a characteristic of these prairie grasses was that one ploughing destroyed 
their quality of curing in the autumn. Even if the land were allowed to go back 
to its natural state, though the grasses which grew upon it made good summer 
pasture, they would never again cure in the old way as they stood... .® 

In colloquial phraseology, the local verdict fifty years ago was that 
“the country should have been left the same side up that God 
A’mighty made it!” 

I have no personal knowledge of the effects of only one plough- 
ing; but after two (or more) it was almost an impossibility for 
the land to go back to its natural state, since, by reason of its 
very soft and friable character, once the virgin sod had disinte- 
grated it blew away in most cases unless carefully cultivated. 
From 1896 to 1898, I frequently rode over an old abandoned field 
a few miles south of Calgary toward Midnapore. Even in that 
dry air the old log buildings on the place were utterly decayed; 
and the land itself was blown out below the surrounding prairie 
levels for the ploughing depth of some 4 inches or so, down to the 
hard untouched subsoil. It had manifestly been untouched for 
years; yet it had grown no semblance of a sod, and then bore 
nothing but scattered clumps of wild sage and an occasional tuft 
of bunch grass. Had the dry seasons continued unbrokenly, I 
should not have been surprised to find it still the same.” 


®Jbid., 3. Cf. the Mounted Police, in 1874—‘‘To his dismay, French discovered 
that this area which he had been led to believe was a veritable Garden of Eden, was little 
better than a desert . . . (tbid., 95). He could scarcely have got that impression from 
Palliser's maps; as above, note 24. Cf. also MacInnes, Shadow of the Rockies, 252. 
For Chinooks, see also D. B. Dowling, The Southern Plains of Alberta (Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey, Ottawa, 1917), 3-20; embodying some of G. M. Dawson's data on the 
region; also Eighth Annual Report, Commission of Conservation, 1917, 57-70; together 
with the authorities cited in note 75, below. 

%®MacInnes, Shadow of the Rockies, 195, 196. Buffalo grass is reported to be ‘over- 
running’ the United States plains territory (Kansas, etc.) once again; Edmonton Journal, 
Aug. 19, 1933. I am informed by Dr. W. P. Bliss, of the University of New Mexico, 
that the sowing of this on the ‘reclamation’ areas of Oklahoma, etc., is a part of the 
United States government programme for their rehabilitation. 

"See below, note 76. 
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Irrigation (in the land where ‘“‘drought never occurred’’) began 
to be discussed at a very early date. MacInnes writes: ‘The 
development of irrigation would probably have come sooner, had 
it not been for the fact that in the early eighties Alberta ex- 
perienced one of those periods of abundant rainfall, which seem 
to alternate with dry cycles. So it was not until after there had 
been several partial or complete crop failures after 1885 that the 
subject received adequate consideration... .’°* Despite crop- 
failures, however, apparently in the period circa 1890-5, ‘‘the fiat 
went forth from Ottawa that all parts of Southern Alberta were 
suitable for farming, no matter what annual statistics of rainfall, 
wind, and frost suggested to the contrary... .’’* 

The climate continued intractable, however; and hence 
we discover the reason for Macoun being in the Dry Belt once 
again in 1895. The question arose, he tells us, “... whether 
the North-West was not a failure after all, as the country was 
drying up, the lakes were disappearing, and many of the settlers 
were leaving the land. The Government decided they would send 
me with a small party, to examine the southern part of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta during the coming summer and see if the general 
belief was founded in fact... .’’*° This was the trip to which | 
referred above,” from Moose Jaw to Macleod; when, in the height 
of the supposed ‘wet season,’ they travelled for some two months 
from May 18 onward, through a thirsty land with only one or two 
local showers. Whatever other critics may think of such a se- 
lection, the government would seem to have felt that the original 
prophet of the wealth of Canaan might be trusted to vindicate 
his persistent policy. He did not disappoint them. With a most 
extraordinary mental resiliency even in the face of the season's 
curious commentary on his rapturous reports of 1879 and 1880, 
almost every incident of the weather or the season is either a 
favourable augury for the future; or, if it be wholly unadaptable 
to such ends, a confirmation of some former prediction undis- 
coverable in any of his ‘popular’ publications at the time of its 
alleged promulgation. There is no allusion, however, to those 

®SMacInnes, Shadow of the Rockies, 258. Ibid., 169, he speaks of ‘‘a series of dry 
seasons after 1883." Macoun mentions an irrigation scheme in Southern Alberta in 
1896, apparently the first (Autobiography, 272). In 1897, I worked ona partly irrigated 
farm on the Bow River, eight miles south of Calgary, then occupied by a well-known 
Westerner, the late C. W. Peterson, Esq., long editor of the Farm and Ranch Review, 
of Calgary. 
®8MacInnes, Shadow of the Rockies, 241; cf. ibid., 246, 248, 252-60. 


7Macoun, Autobiography, 267. 
See above, note 52. 
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prophecies he actually did make, about the so-called arid country 
being literally the garden of the whole country; or to that one 
short experience of a few hours or days at Blackfoot Crossing 
(Bow River, Alberta, east of Calgary), which rendered him compe- 
tent to pronounce the “apparent indications of aridity’’ to be 
“illusory”; the rainfall ‘‘ample for the requirements of vege- 
tation’; and that “the apparent aridity vanished before the first 
efforts of husbandry.’’” 


Contrasted with this, a much more competent investigator, 
whose conclusions are based upon years of careful co-ordination, 
states that (in contradistinction to certain ‘‘poor soils’’ in the 
Eastern States) “‘. . . the prairie ground steadily diminishes in its 
productiveness under cultivation....” Judging from the 
manner in which similar conclusions are laid down in modern 
scientific publications, the work of resident authorities in Alberta, 
they are now (I should suppose) considered as mere truisms.” 

One of those apparent cycles of wet summers, to which Mac- 
Innes refers, occurred from 1899 to 1903, inclusive, with perhaps 
more remarkable results than any such previously noted.” In 


7Macoun, Autobiography, 153 (above, note 26). 

73Jbid., 199; cf. tbid., 267-71, 291, 296. 

™4N.S. Shaler, Nature and Man in America (New York, 1900, orig. ed., 1891), 
226, 254. 

%See on this (among others), Bulletins nos. 14, 16, of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Alberta: Soil Surveys; Medicine Hat Sheet, Dec., 1926, 40; Sounding 
Creek Sheet, Dec., 1927, 32, particularly. 

%Up to 1898, from the old stopping-house, the ‘Lone Pine,’ near Bowden, to Nose 
Creek Crossing, five miles north of Calgary—some sixty miles—there were five houses 
on the Edmonton Trail, two practically adjoining. Jack Urquhart’s, three miles south- 
east from Olds; Scarlett’s, on the upper branch of the Rosebud, and ‘Chamberlain's’ 
(kept in 1896 by Mrs. McCrimmon, and 1897-8 by Sam Troyer) on the lower branch, 
south of Carstairs; and Steve Johnson’s and Freeze’s, two miles north of Airdrie. At 
Beddington, Airdrie, Crossfield, Carstairs, and Didsbury, the only residents at the 
stations—there were no villages—were the railroad sectionmen. Urquhart farmed 
north-west of Olds. At the stopping-house in 1897, he kept twenty-eight polychrome 
cats, in the hope of successfully maintaining a garden near his house. He fed them milk 
only—I counted them while partaking—and gophers furnished their meat. (For some 
figures on gophers, see Ninth Annual Report, Commission of Conservation, 1917, 136-7.) 

On Aug. 24, 1898, I hiked afoot from Innisfail to Sam Troyer’s, thirty-five miles, 
without a single drink. The creeks were bone-dry; and at Urquhart’s, and again at 
Scarlett’s, the wells and ropes were locked up, while the owners were absent, haymaking. 
Next day, I hiked from Troyer’s to Calgary, another thirty-five miles; my only drink 
being from.an old Stoney grandma, one of a party I met near ‘the Buttes.’ 

I remember to this hour the delicious coolness of the water-bottle she dug out from 
among the rags in their cart, and her ready generosity to the thirsty stranger. 

Next year, almost every bridge on the lower Calgary trail was washed out. The 
afore-mentioned local irrigation company (see note 68, above), ‘went broke’ when just 
ready for extended service, through their gates and ditches being washed out and no 
water needed. In 1902, the old blown-out field I have mentioned (above, note 67) bore 
a crop of timothy, 4 feet high, which I myself saw. This wet cycle, 1899-1903, settled 
the south country, Olds to Calgary, with farmers. 
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other instances, almost as remarkable variations have taken place, 
of one year’s (or season’s) duration only. These may be compared 
with idle generalizations of ‘always’ and ‘never’; which a priori 
are highly improbable, and are often demonstrably false.77 This 
persistent factor of frequent and unpredictable change, by which 
any locality may at some time or another enjoy an ideal season, 
reduces utterances on ‘prophecies fulfilled’ to sheer absurdity.** 


To sum up: Macoun in this matter did not simply mislead 
popular ignorance with an original opinion de novo, which has by 
chance been proved inaccurate by later experience. Such oc- 
currences are the commonplaces of scientific progress; and even 
where the results have been disastrous, carry no stigma with them. 
He set himself to undermine and discredit a perfectly sound con- 
viction, generally entertained by those most competent to judge; 
the same ‘general belief’ whose existence and possibility of truth 
he acknowledged years afterward while still belittling and re- 
jecting it;7* and to replace it with another, which is almost in- 
variably thrust aside—as we now know—by his own evidence, 
and which owed its disastrous success to his almost insolent 
assumptions of superior and scientific knowledge and to the 
powerful endorsement of manifestly interested patrons. The 
general opinion which he drove from the field—for a time—has 
been abundantly vindicated by the common experience of half a 
century; and by the immense financial expenditures of ‘‘hard 
headed business men.’’®° It is now the fundamental basis of the 


“Lord Lorne (Winnipeg, 1881): ‘‘The Red Deer Valley is especially remarkable 
as traversing a country where, according to the testimony of Indian chiefs travelling 
with us, snow never lies for more than three months” (Tuttle, Our North Land, 546). 
In the Red Deer ‘Canyon’ district, in 1896-7, 1897-8, 1906-7, 1919-20, 1924-5, and 
1942-3, snow lay for five and a quarter, five, five and a half, six and a half, and four 
months, respectively; and I believe for about five months in 1935-6, without a single 
thaw. Compare MaclInnes’s perfectly true general description of Southern Alberta 
weather (Shadow of the Rockies, 3-4, 195-6) with his accounts of winters in 1882-3, 
1886-7 (zbid., 210-13, 217-18). I was still using bob-sleighs, last week of April, 1907. 
I froze my face badly in Edmonton, April 4-5, 1920; and spring thaw only began April 
21. March 1, 1926, and Feb. 23, 1931, I saw gophers at Bardo, and Kelsey, Alberta, 
respectively. Reported by me, Edmonton Journal, Mar. 2, 1926; Edmonton Bulletin, 
Feb. 25, 1931. Dec. 15, 1930, thawing heavily at Mirror (Alberta), 12:30 p.m. At 
Bashaw, ten miles north it had not thawed at all, 2 p.m. the same day. 

78Macoun, Autobiography, 291, 292, 296. On page 142, is given a photogravure of 
a grain-field in stook, bearing that title. This is especially ridiculous, since there is no 
intimation where it was taken. Perhaps in the very Fertile Belt itself, of which Macoun 
was by no means the first prophet! 

79See quotation above, note 70. 

8°For example, the great Canadian Pacific irrigation schemes. See H. A. Innis, 
History of the Canadian Pacific Railway (London, 1923), 255. It is interesting to note— 
“Several sections of the land grant within the railway belt were declared to be arid or 
semi-arid and not acceptable to the company .. .”” (¢bid., 254). 
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scientific and administrative approach to the agricultural and 
economic problems of the territory at large.*! Macoun was beyond 
question the public originator of the campaign; both in the esti- 
mation of inveterate admirers whom forty years of disillusionment 
failed to instruct,®* and of others apparently less enthusiastic and 
more discerning.® By the latter type, he was apparently so recog- 
nized at the time, and one cannot wonder that those insinuations 
of which he complained,* should have been put forth. Macoun 
was no arm-chair publicist. He had journeyed over the territories 
which he unjustly traduced or baselessly extolled; and he offended 
in the light of knowledge, history, and experience. Among propa- 
gandists, his utterances were trumpeted asscience; I doubt whether 
they were ever anything more than propaganda among scientists. * 


F. G. RoE 
Victoria, B.C. 


8tConsult the publications of Alberta University, cited above, note 75, with special 
reference to their weather statistics, extending over many years. 

The late Dr. John McLean remarks that there was ‘‘a prejudice against the open 
treeless country until Professor Macoun reported favourably of it’’: McLean, McDougall 
of Alberta (Toronto, 1927), 128. The prejudice was not entirely one-sided. My own 
parents met Dr. McLean in England, in 1892. On learning their intention of going to 
Red Deer (as they subsequently did), he said: ‘‘What do you want to go into a wilder- 
ness like that for? Keep to Southern Alberta.’’ Cf. with McLean, Macoun’s Auto- 
biography, 296. 

83‘Macoun . . . enjoys the distinction of being the first ‘booster’ of the farm lands 
of Southern Alberta .. ."’ (MacInnes, Shadow of the Rockies, 253). 

*Macoun, Manitoba, 473, 609. 

*The publication of Macoun's Autobiography by his admirers of the Ottawa Field 
Naturalists’ Club has rendered an important—if perhaps unintentional—service to 
students of authentic history by furnishing them with such a check upon Macoun’s 
earlier book; but their service to the author’s memory must be considered rather 
dubious. 
















LURING CANADIAN SOLDIERS INTO UNION LINES 
DURING THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


MONG the border problems which clouded Anglo-American 
relations during the Civil War period was the practice of 
luring soldiers into the United States for service in the northern 
armies. In November, 1861, the Trent incident provoked war 
talk on both sides of the Atlantic, and aroused alarm at the 
defenceless condition of the Canadian border. Lord Lyons, the 
British Ambassador in Washington urged preparations for de- 
fence.! Canadian border towns feared for the Welland Canal. 
The mayor of Windsor recommended that Great Britain send 
regular troops and a battery of artillery to be stationed at Windsor 
to serve as a “‘discouragement to the inhabitants of Detroit.’” 
Local legislation aimed to increase the active forces.* Petitions 
from Sarnia, Windsor, and other border towns begged ‘‘for pro- 
tection against invasion.’* The Mother Country responded. 
The ship, Melbourne, sailed for Canada landing royal artillery, 
men, stores, and brass guns. The Calcutta brought from Cork 
the Ninety-Sixth Regular Royal Artillery.2. At Montreal gar- 
risons sent out from the United Kingdom totalled by March, 
1862, 3,756 officers and men. Quebec and Saint John, “hailed 
with the greatest satisfaction’’ the early arrival of troops.‘ 
Canada West and Canada East expressed appreciation for the 
‘paternal feeling’? exhibited by the imperial government in 
sending so many troops to protect their colony in anticipation of 
troubles with the neighbouring republic.’ The royal troops were 
distributed chiefly in Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, London, 


1Huron Signal, Goderich, C. W. (Canada West), December 18, 1861; Fred Landon, 
Western Ontario and the American Frontier (Toronto, 1941), 224-5; Frank Basil Tracy, 
The Tercentenary History of Canada (New York, 1908), III, 916-17. 

2Public Archives of Canada (henceforth cited as P.A.C.), Series C, vol. 696, James 
Dougall to Sir W. F. Williams, December 27, 1861; zbid., vol. 697, Verner to Nash, 
February 3, 1862. This C series of bound manuscripts includes the original corres- 
pondence received in the office of the military secretary of the commander of the forces 
in Canada, and some drafts of outgoing correspondence. The papers relating to the 
American Civil War are collected in Volumes 696-9 and are arranged chronologically, 
those of 1861 being in volumes 696, of 1862-3 in 697, of 1864 in 698, and of 1865 in 699. 
United States Civil War Military Preparations are abbreviated as follows, U.S.C.W.M.P. 
Unless otherwise noted the paper is based on these archival volumes. 

3P.A.C., Series C, vol. 697, Monck to the Duke of Newcastle, June 10, 1862. 

4Thid., vol. 696, December 19, 1861. 

*Ibid., vol. 697, Gordon to the Duke of Newcastle, February 18, 1861; Monck to 
the Duke of Newcastle, June 10, 1862. 

®Jbid., U.S.C.W.M.P., vol. 697, June 27, 1862. 

*Ibid., Series C, vol. 697, January 3, 1862. 
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Sarnia, Sandwich, Hamilton, Toronto. The quartering of these 
men presented a problem. 

The troops from the Old Country were for the most part 
Irish boys from Belfast. Many were under eighteen years of 
age, some were illiterate and used ‘‘His Mark”’ by way of signature.® 
The newly arrived soldiers were imposingly uniformed in red 
coats with cross belt and striped pantaloons.’ According to one 
who was familiar with the Sixteenth Regiment at Toronto, “any 
five were worth a dozen American soldiers.’’ When, where, and 
just how their talents would be employed remained to be seen. 

The republic to the south was experiencing the horrors of a 
protracted civil war. A man-power shortage threatened. Union 
forces were supplied by draftees, many of whom, not wishing to 
serve, sought exemption through substitution. Undrafted sub- 
stitutes could sell their services for a bounty.'® Intermediary 
agents commonly known as ‘‘crimps’’ came into existence to 
furnish the draftee with the desired substitute at a price which 
rose as the supply declined. 

In the garrisoned frontier towns of Canada “substitute 
brokers” found a rich quarry. British soldiers became the prey 
of crimps. According to a Canadian newspaper, “Our chief 
article of commerce now-a-days is a commodity known in the 
market as substitutes.’""' Months later in the same newspaper 
it was stated: ‘‘Every man by hook or crook who could continue 
to raise the cash, preferred forking over three hundred dollars to 
risking his own body in the battlefield.’”’’? American border 
states managed to enlist a considerable number of British born 
soldiers. Of the 22,261 foreign born troops in Michigan regiments, 
19,341 were British or Canadian born. The whole number of 
Canadians enlisted in American armies reached possibly 40,000 
men. The Royal Canadian Rifles deserted to Detroit in ever 
growing numbers. A military dispatch had it: ‘‘The inducements 
to desert are too much for the ‘virtue’ of any British soldier. 

’The depositions of the several soldiers in the trials involving apprehended crimps, 
thid., vol. 698. 

°Huron Signal, Goderich, C. W., August 11, 1863. 

Fred Albert Shannon, The Organization and Administration of the Union Army, 
1861-1865 (Cleveland, 1928), II, 70-1. 

“Huron Signal, Goderich, C.W., April 23, 1862. 

“2 Tbid., September 25, 1863. 

Landon, Western Ontario and the American Frontier, 224-5; William F. Raney, 
“Recruiting and Crimping in Canada for the Northern Forces’ (Mississippi Valley 


Historical Review, X, June, 1923). See especially footnote, page 23, for Dr. Raney’s 
careful discussion of such figures. 
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I should be glad to authority to remove from Windsor men who 
are evidently meditating a trip across the river. Length of 
service is apparently but a slender tie on the soldier under the 
temptation held out. Any detachment near Detroit will melt 
away; the facilities will be nearly as great at Sandwich for there 
also there is direct communication across.’"* F. B. Bonter, the 
‘“‘most notorious crimp along the coast’’ boasted: ‘‘I have got a 
good many men out of Canada.’’” 

Crimps were both Canadian and American, and according to 
their names prevailingly British in stock. Exceptions were men 
whose names were of French origin, such as those of Francois 
Poliquin, a stone cutter by trade and George Vermette, tavern 
keeper, both of Montreal. At least three women were active in 
Hamilton in procuring desertions from the Forty-Seventh 
Regiment. 

Tea was the beverage that the women employed to serve as 
lure for their soldier prey. Their male business rivals used 
stronger drinks, such as ginger beer and that all time favourite, 
whiskey. ‘Together crimp and soldier made the rounds of the 
taverns. Soldier Robert Taylor of Hamilton related his experi- 
ence with crimp James Crombie. ‘‘We went,” the soldier said, 
‘‘to Hutton’s Inn on York Street, and Crombie treated me there 
twice. Then we went to Egeners in John Street. He treated 
me there. I had seven or eight drinks in all.’”’ The Rob Roy 
Tavern and McCarthy’s saloon on King William Street were 
veritable ‘‘nests for crimps.’® In Kingston the choice was 
Cockran’s opposite Dublin Inn. In Sandwich, Mears Tavern 
was the rendezvous for substitute and crimp.’’ After plying the 
soldier with strong drink and effecting a mellow mood, the crimp 
then sought to belittle Canada. James Looney told his prospective 
victim that ‘‘Canada was a hard country to live in while there 
were good times on the other side where there was no saluting 
officers nor marching about in belts and stocks.”’ 

The traders in Her Majesty’s troops made ample use of the 
anti-British prejudice of the Irish soldiers. Crimp James Miller 
used this approach to Connelly, Booth, and Flanagan: ‘You 
are all Irishmen, why did you enlist in the bloody English service. 

“4P.A.C., Series C, vol. 698, Letter to Captain Hall, London, C. W., April 6, 1864. 

7 bid., R 6887, December 22, 1864. 

16Tbid., U.S.C.W.M.P., Windsor, April 4, 1864; ibid., Series C, vol. 698, R 26788, 


Hamilton, C.W., November 21, 1864; ibid., vol. 699, R 27742, April 11, 1865. 
17 bid., vol. 698, Sandwich, Essex County, August 31, 1864. 
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Come along, I| will take the whole lot of you.’!* Sergeant James 
Campbell of the Sixty-Third Regiment at Montreal testified as 
follows: ‘‘While walking in Notre Dame Street, I was accosted 
by Edward Kelly. He asked me what countryman I was. I told 
him I was from Ireland when he remarked that he pitied me for 
wearing the coat I did. I asked him why and he answered that 
there were two hundred fifty thousand of my countrymen over 
in the United States, who as soon as the war now raging between 
the Northern and Southern states was over, would go and free 
Ireland, and come to Canada where they would hang every 
British soldier that would not join them—and that General 
McClellan was an Irishman himself.’° Her Majesty’s consul in 
Buffalo feared that “every Irishman would desert from the 
Sixteenth Regiment when there was an opportunity for doing so.’’?° 

The appeal to Irish prejudice and to whiskey were not the 
only lures practised by crimps. Money wasa further inducement. 
The pay of the soldier in Canada was not large. Non-com- 
missioned officers who drilled the militia received only 40 cents a 
day. The pay of a sergeant and a sergeant major was respectively 
$1.00 and $1.60 a day. Private George Langdon of the Forty- 
Seventh Regiment at Hamilton told a crimp that he received 
“about five or six pence.’”’ The sum of 85 cents a day was 
promised by crimp Charles Melville to Henry Brown. Other 
crimps offered prospective substitutes as much as $2.00 or even 
$3.00 a day besides bounties which might range from $50.00 to 
$2,000.24, And still the price of the “commodity” rose. “A 
wretch” named Charles Hill pledged $800 to James Collier. 
James Crombie said to his prospect, ‘‘when you get to the other 
side you will get five hundred dollars and five hundred dollars 
more for going over to the American Army.’’* More extravagant 
was the offer to Robert Clark of $250 down on passing the 
examination of the surgeon and a further sum on arrival at 
Elmira and still a further sum at the end of the war, amounting 
in all to $1,500, besides 160 acres of land. James McCauley 
outdid all rivals by his offer of $2,000. Sometimes the substitute 
having sold himself once was not above double-crossing his 
owner and selling himself again and yet again. The constable 

18Tbid., Kingston, May 23, August 6, 1864. 

19Tbid., vol. 699, Montreal, April 10, 1865. 

207bid., Consul D, Donahue to Lord Lyons, June 14, 1864. 

21Landon, Western Ontario and the American Frontier, 225; P.A.C., Series C, vol. 


698, R 26470, Hamilton, October 27, 1864. 
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at Fort Erie, it was rumoured, had two sons who “‘sold themselves 
several times and took a great many bounties” and that too with 
the ‘knowledge and connivance of the Collector of Customs.”’ 
According to one historian, however, Canadian ‘‘bounty jumpers 
were but a minority.’’** 

Where money was no lure, promotion in the Union armies was 
held out as bait. John Gabriel promised McAlister of the Royal 
Canadian Rifles a captaincy within six months. James McGunis 
said to Stephen Sly, ‘‘You will get promoted in a minute’”’ while 
crimp Robert Lee promised Thomas Kelly that once on ‘‘the 
other side’’ he would become a sergeant.”* 

If commissions in the Union armies were no enticement to 
Her Majesty’s forces, the glories of civilian life were dangled 
before the eyes of unsuspecting young soldiers. Placards and 
hand bills with fraudulent advertisements were hung in taverns 
or passed about where they would do the most good, or rather the 
most evil. One placard that was posted on the wall of a popular 
inn contained this misleading notice: ‘“‘Five hundred men wanted 
at Detroit, Michigan. Steady employment will be given to 
active young men of good habits and character accustomed to 
farm labour and the care of horses. I will pay good wages, 
thirteen dollars a month and upwards with good board and 
clothing and will allow to all employed, traveling expenses to 
this place. Apply at my store, No. 44 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
J. H. Tillman, Detroit, September 1861.”% Other placards 
promised work in brick yards and quarries. A notice boldly 
displayed in a house owned by a tavern keeper named Patrick 
Henry was far less subtle. It proclaimed from its place on the 
wall: 

Artillerists Attention: To the Rescue, Rare Opportunity for twenty five Volunteers 
to distinguish themselves, twenty-five volunteers who have had some experience 
as artillerists will be received in the flying Artillery attached to the New York 
Mounted Riflemen formerly styled the Lincoln Greens. The Position of Sergeant 
Major is open for a man fully qualified to fillit. Men offering themselves to this 
corps must be five feet, eight inches in height and not above thirty-five years of 
age. This Company will be composed of none but experienced men as the 
company will be called in active service immediately. Those who have enrolled 
their names will report themselves without delay to Captain D. McVicar, 37 and 
39 Bowery. 





23] andon, Western Ontario and the American Frontier, 226; Huron Signal, Goderich, 
C.W., April 23, 1862. 
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McVicar, who posted the notice was a discharged gunner from 
the Royal Artillery and in 1861 captain of a company of artillery 
in the United States service at $150 a month.** To McVicar’s 
placard was attributed the disappearance of at least two men of 
the Royal Artillery.2* In Hamilton 800 copies of a circular 
handbill were distributed with the result, it was alleged, that 
“several young men left Hamilton to enlist in Colonel Rankin’s 
Lancers in Detroit.’’** 

Advertising may have stimulated desertion, but the personal 
touch was more directly effective. The crafty crimp, aware of 
the hazards of ‘‘the trip across’’ completely disguised his victim. 
Such a precaution was imperative when the soldier wore a red 
tunic and trousers with a regimental stripe. As even the under- 
wear bore the insignia of the regiment, it, too, must be replaced. 
Bently Easter furnished James Kennedy of the Sixty-Third 
Regiment a complete outfit even to socks. James Nelson, ‘‘a 
runner for five years’’ kept several sets of wardrobes in a house 
in the suburbs of Quebec. He fascinated his prospect with the 
promise of “‘lots of clothes.’’?° 

With disguise completed, the crimp proceeded to take his 
victim across the border. Such escape was made easy by a 
frontier of river and lakes crowded with small boats. At 
Kingston, James Miller had a vessel of his own. Bonter and 
Jacob owned yachts which carried their white cargo to the 
American shore. In winter, sleighs made escape still easier. 
Crimps James McGuire, James Sullivan, and Patrick Cullen took 
soldiers of the Thirtieth Regiment across the ice.*° 

If the soldier failed to co-operate, the crimp resorted to 
drugging and kidnapping. The British consul at Buffalo be- 
moaned the fact that a ‘“‘regular system’’ was organized by which 
men were ‘‘passed over the frontier and kept in durance and 
stupefied with liquer’’ until they enlisted into the United States 
service. The head constable of Niagara reported that he had 
‘‘a man in gaol for four days, who in that time had not sufficiently 
recovered his senses to be able to give an account of himself, and 
that he had been rescued from a man who was leading him over 
to the American side of the River.’’ Charles E. Lloyd was 

*Jbid., July 16, 1861. 

*7Jbid., Wynne to Bouchier, Kingston, July 15, 1861; Bouchier to the Adjunct 
General at Montreal, August 7, 1861. 

*8Thid., Series C, vol. 699, R 28278, Montreal, April 24, 1865. 
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drugged and forced into the United States army where he was 
enrolled as a substitute at Buffalo on September 4, 1863. How- 
ever, a few months later, he managed to desert the service into 
which he had been so ruthlessly pressed. One Burns had been 
likewise drugged and carried over the line and enlisted into the 
United States army while still under the influence of a drug. 
Another victim upon coming to his senses found himself at 
Elmira “with a United States uniform upon him.’ 

Kidnapping for the navy as well as for the army was an all 
too common practice. At Quebec, certain saloon and boarding- 
house keepers, Thomas O’Leary, James Ward, and Charles Smyth 
attempted to shanghai these British sailors: Thomas Keatin of 
Dublin, Ireland, George Hornby of Plymouth, England, and 
Arthur Arthurson of Inverness, Scotland. The joint deposition 
of these sailors made over the respective “‘His Mark’’ read: ‘‘We 
have been fouly dealt with and sold like slaves into this American 
army by boarding masters who pursue this unlawful practice by 
the means of rum and drugs.’’** 

Even before the war years drew to a close, the decline of 
crimping was becoming evident. The unabashed rivalry and even 
open quarreling of the crimps, an aroused public opinion, together 
with the increasing vigilance of Canadian authorities, spelled 
doom for the whole nefarious traffic. Competing crimps brazenly 
contended for potential victims.** At Port Huron, one crimp, 
envious of his notorious rival, Joseph Porter, attempted to entice 
away his two substitutes, Privates Coleman and Flynn. The 
altercation drew a group of rowdies to the scene. ‘‘These are 
my men,” said Porter, “I brought them from the other side.” 
The crowd denounced Porter as ‘““A man who would entice and 
bring over for sale his fellow creatures.’’ A scuffle ensued where- 
upon the United States marshal arrested the men as deserters 
from the United States Army. The soldiers were released on 
showing the mark of the Forty-Seventh Regiment on their under- 
clothes. The crimp had neglected to provide his victims with 
complete civilian attire. He was arrested and sent back to 
Canada for trial. A similar case concerned Levi Merrick who 
accused Jack Sharp of ‘‘cheating him out of a man.” Merrick 

1Jbid., Series G, vol. 238, July 25, 1864. 
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had once escorted five Canadian deserters into a saloon at Fort 
Huron and offered them for sale at $40.00 each.** 


Canadian soldiers had their own special way of aiding the 
authorities to capture crimps. First they led the unprincipled 
agents on, amassed evidence, and then let the military or civil 
police take over. In Montreal, soldier James Collier, slyly 
encouraged the notorious Charles Hill, even to the point of 
clandestine meetings, only to report him to Corporal DeLancy of 
the Sixtieth Regiment, who accompanied him to Hill’s boarding 
house where arrest was an easy matter. In Hamilton, Edward 
Crossley kept a tryst with William Henry Morgan only to report 
him to his sergeant.® A soldier of the Thirtieth Regiment made 
possible the arrest of George Vermette. To soldier Robert 
Taylor was due the arrest of crimp James Crombie. By accepting 
the usual gift of civilian clothing, Thomas Kelly tricked crimp 
Robert Lee of Sandwich into capture and arrest.*® 

Trade in the Queen’s soldiery was further curtailed by 
organized military efforts. Lookouts were established whereby 
deserter and accomplice might be ensnared. The Forty-Seventh 
Regiment at Brockville was of ‘“‘greater service perhaps in putting a 
stop to the barbarous traffic than even the local constabulary of 
police,”’ for they were “continually on the lookout for crimps and 
became most expert in detecting them.’’ Lance Corporal Robert 
H. Norton, Royal Canadian Rifles at Sandwich on lookout duty 
on the ferry dock arrested Samuel Simmons who kept a tavern 
at Detroit.*7 Norton explained: ‘It is my duty when I see 
soldiers with civilians to look to see who the parties are they are 
with; my orders are to arrest all soldiers | may find over one mile 
from camp and any person | may find with them.’’*® 

Crimping in all of its aspects was not only disreputable and 
diplomatically unneighbourly but illegal as well. Anti-crimping 
legislation*’ entailed the customary penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment. Penitentiary sentences ranged from two months to seven 
years. Fines were generally $200 plus costs which were estimated 
at $2.80. Donald McCrea was ‘‘impressed in the common gaol” 


“Tbid., Series C, vol. 698, trial of Joseph Porter at Komoka, August 16, 1864. 
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at Kingston for two months. Bonter received a like sentence, 
while James Daley and Charles Hill were given the usual six 
months. Daniel Sheehan was sentenced to two years at hard 
labour in the Provincial Penitentiary.“ James McDonnell, who 
was convicted of enticing three soldiers of the Sixteenth Regiment 
to desert, received for the three offences seven years. He was a 
transfer from Limerick District in Lreland. He boasted that ‘‘he 
would have caused a greater part of the Sixteenth Regiment to 
desert had he not been so early discovered.’"*! The sentence of 
James Miller was lightened inasmuch as he “was so stupidly 
drunk that he did not know what he was saying.’’** 

Penalties for offenders were followed by rewards for captors. 
An order-in-council dated May 10, 1864 provided $10.00 for any 
capture that would lead to conviction.** The reward was raised 
to $200. Fifty dollars was added for the apprehension of 
deserting soldiers. When two crimps working together were 
captured, $400 was paid out. By like token, $600 was the reward 
for the conviction of three crimps. Many times small sums were 
divided among several participating claimants. At Toronto, 
$16.00 was proportioned among five soldiers.** Six men were 
rewarded for the capture and conviction of the crimps Peter 
Cunningham and Joseph Porter. Seven soldiers participated in 
the government reward for aiding in the conviction of the crimps 
George Harper and William Burke. Fifty dollars in another 
instance was distributed among five patriots.** Four soldiers of 
the Forty-Seventh were equally rewarded for their work in 
rounding up James Miller. No less than nine individuals shared 
the reward for the conviction of John Cook. Civilians, too, 
earned compensations, as did John Davidson, ex-tavern keeper of 
Toronto, who was employed by a police officer to watch the 
movements of crimp McDonald." 

Rewards might amount to even more than did bounties.‘ 
Private William Crawford of the Sixty-Third was on the point 
of deserting, but reconsidered and henceforth devoted himself to 
the worthier cause of the Crown, remarking, “I will make a good 

*°Tbid., Series C, vol. 698, R 26520, September 26, November 1, 1864. 
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penny out of the crimps.’’*® Whatever the motive, Crawford 
shared in the capture of crimps and deserters during the last 
months of the war, and amassed rewards that totaled $230. 


A detailed statement of sums expended in crimp convictions 
was forwarded semi-annually to the war office.® During the 
first half of the year 1864, $2,225 was paid to thirty-five individuals 
for the conviction of twelve crimps. In the second half year, 
that is to December 31, 1864, the sums paid out rose to $8,730, 
on account of the conviction of forty-six crimps. The first half 
of the next year, 1865, saw an encouraging diminution to $5,480.85 
in sums paid for the imprisonment of thirty-one crimps.°® Trials 
had been held at Kingston, Hamilton, London, Toronto, and 
Quebec.*! Town mayor Knight of Quebec received government 
warrants enabling him to reward among others, Corporal John 
McKenna and Private Lawrence Flaherty both of the Forty- 
Seventh.*? 

Penalties, convictions, rewards notwithstanding, crimping 
continued throughout the year 1864. Canadian officialdom 
lamented the untoward escape from justice of the ‘‘gang of traders 
in Her Majesty’s soldiery.”** At the end of the year 1864, the 
London government wrote: “If the existing laws against enticing 
British subjects in Canada to enlist in the service of the United 
States should prove insufficient for the purpose, your ministers 
will be ready to propose any fresh legislation which may be 
requisite.””** That Lord Lyons had a keen appreciation of the 
problems that harassed the neighbouring republic is evident in 
his communication of August 9, 1864 from Washington: 

I have no ground for asserting that any one in the service of the United States 
Government is directly concerned in these practices, nor do I doubt that the 
higher authorities at Washington would give due redress in any case where positive 
proof can be produced; but I think that it is difficult to deny that in their eagerness 
to fill up the ranks of the army, some subordinate recruiting officers connive more 
or less at the nefarious practices of brokers and agents, and I cannot believe that 
' ‘sJbid., September 3, 1864; ibid., vol. 699, R 27055, January 16, February 20, 
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an earnest determination on the part of the supreme authorities here to put down 
these iniquities would be ineffectual.* 

Generously enough, Canadian authorities realized the weakness 
of their own position. Drugged and kidnapped soldiers excepted, 
the majority of the deserters had co-operated with the agents. 
“It must be questionable,’’ admitted one imperial official to 
another, ‘‘how far British sailors who have accepted one or two 
hundred dollars bounty are entitled to complain, and it must of 
course be difficult to obtain redress in such cases. If they did 
not mean to enlist they should have refused the Bounty.’’** 


It was further revealed that in their zeal to secure a bounty 
or perhaps to serve in a righteous cause, certain Canadian boys 
had falsified both age and name. Among minors who had posed 
as being older were two coloured boys. One was only fifteen 
years of age; the other, H. R. Williams, a boy of sixteen, pro- 
fessed to be eighteen. Williams further lied as to his birthplace, 
claiming Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘a place that he had never seen in his 
life.”’*? Another sixteen year old boy while intoxicated enlisted 
in the United States Army, Tenth Regiment, New Hampshire 
Volunteer Cavalry. Cases of other and more deserving minors 
were referred to the Washington government. William Aide, for 
instance, had ‘“‘been enticed to join the Federal army”’ while on 
his way to visit his sister in Philadelphia. The mother of James 
Nugent of London petitioned for her son’s discharge, and return. 
In view of these unfortunate circumstances, Lord Lyons penned a 
vigorous appeal to the State Department in Washington: ‘‘I am 
anxious,” his note read, ‘‘to suggest for your consideration the 
question whether the United States government should not take 
some measures to discountenance and frustrate the illegal and 
improper practices which appear to be resorted to by unscrupulous 
men to induce the Queen’s subjects to leave Her Majesty’s 
Dominions for the purpose of enlisting in the United States 
army.’*’ A plausible case in which redress was indicated, con- 
cerned one Andrew Cunningham, a British subject illegally 
recruited in the United States Army and killed in action before 
his discharge could be procured. Secretary Seward expressed the 
“profound regret”’ of the United States government, which would 
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‘cheerfully accord’’ to the family of the deceased such special 
reparation as the Congress of the United States might find justly 
due. The widow was located near Montreal. A less plausible 
case concerned two British subjects, Thomas Miller and William 
Fisher, who were ‘‘forcibly carried into Michigan and confined to 
prison.’’ They had been arrested in Canada by an armed party 
one of whom was a deputy sheriff of the United States, who 
“offered to procure their release if they would consent to enlist in 
the United States army and to forgo part of the bounty.’’ The 
State Department in Washington assured the British that ‘‘the 
act of abducting Miller and Fisher was not done by Federal 
authority and that it was disapproved of and regretted.’’ In fact, 
Secretary Seward said that he would ‘‘cheerfully take measures 
to secure the discharge of Miller,’’ who was still in gaol in Detroit 
awaiting his trial.°* Meanwhile, Fisher had enlisted only to 
desert and disappear. The trial revealed that both men had 
stolen goods from the regiment at Detroit and carried them on a 
boat to Canada, where the constable had pursued them and 
compelled them to run the boat to the American shore. In the 
case of a Canadian, Peter Anderson, drafted against his will into 
the Confederate service, Seward found it ‘‘inexpedient to grant the 
release.”’ 


British subjects living along the border were sometimes 
drafted as was Daniel Donovan who worked in Canada and 
resided there most of the year surveying and building roads for 
the Canadian government. But his home and family being in 
Ann Arbor, his name had been put on the draft list from that 
place. Donovan maintained that his passport had not been 
respected by the United States government. He had been ‘“‘put 
to great trouble and expense to procure the erasure of his name 
from the list of persons liable to be drafted into the United States 
army.’’®° Another case with a somewhat amusing angle con- 
cerned Samuel Waller and his son, George. While visiting in 
New York, George joined the Federal Army ‘‘on condition that 
he would not be removed from New York.”’ But “‘they sent him 
to Richmond.”’ The grievance was intensified by the further fact 
that George was “serving as a private soldier—far below his 
station.’’ ‘‘As,’’ writes his father, ‘“‘he’s of a family who are and 
have always been of the highest respectability and immediately 

‘°Thid., vol. 231, Washington, November, 1863; zbid., vol. 233, July 26, August 
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50h id., Daniel Donovan to Lord Lyons, Windsor, C. W., August 25, 1864. 
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connected with some of the nobility of the British Empire.” 
From the disturbed parent came this further plea to President 
Lincoln: ‘‘One word from Your Excellency would restore him 
immediately to his family and friends and would endear your 
name to us forever, unless Your Excellency would appoint him 
to some more suitable position, more especially as he was induced 
to join the American service under the promise of a commission 
in the Provost Guard.’ Weary of protracted and ineffectual 
negotiations, the British ambassador confided to a colleague: 
‘After a controversial correspondence of more or less length, the 
United States government acts upon the report of its own officers 
and retains the recruit. Some have enlisted voluntarily, some 
have enlisted with the intention of getting hold of the bounty, 
and then obtaining their discharge as British subjects by the 
intervention of the Legation.’’® | 

Toronto, London, and Washington realized all too well the 
overwhelming obstacles that lay in the path of diplomatic solution 
to their common problem. The “crimping community” was not 
extinguished until with the end of the war their ‘‘commodity” 
ceased to have a marketable value. 

MARGUERITE B. HAMER 

The University of Tennessee. 


61 Jbid., Series C, vol. 698, Samuel Waller to Abraham Lincoln, November 8; to 
Sir Frederick Williams, November 29, 1864. 
®Jbid., Series G, vol. 233, Lord Lyons to Monck, Washington, August 8, 1864. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF “SPLENDID ISOLATION” 
BY GREAT BRITAIN 


F 1940, the year of Dunkirk, was England’s most critical period 

in modern times, 1898 was a close runner-up. Sir William 
Harcourt, leader of the Liberal Opposition in the House of 
Commons, wrote to his friend, John Morley, on July 6, 1898: 
“The condition of things in Europe, Asia, Africa and America 
is such as to make me bless my stars that it is the other fellows 
and not we who have the responsibility of dealing with them.’ 
The significance of England’s diplomatic difficulties and of the 
intense continental Anglophobia had not been lost on the British 
people. Of this there is plentiful evidence and the present 
article concerns itself chiefly with the role played by public 
opinion in bringing about the abandonment of Great Britain’s 
cherished policy of ‘‘splendid isolation.”’ 

Palmerston is reputed to have remarked that England had 
no eternal friendships and no eternal enmities but only eternal 
interests. Thus, from the Napoleonic wars to the end of the 
nineteenth century, Great Britain had played a lonely hand in 
European politics. It was her empire that had claimed her 
concern, and it was upon her fleet rather than on alliances that 
she had depended for her security. As late as May 29, 1901, 
Lord Salisbury, then prime minister, drew up the following 
memorandum: ‘‘Count Hatzfeldt [German ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’] speaks of our ‘isolation’ as constituting a 
serious danger for us. Have we ever felt that danger practically? 
If we had succumbed in the Revolutionary War, our fall would 
not have been due to our isolation. We had many allies, but they 
would not have saved us if the French Emperor had been able to 
cross the Channel.... It would hardly be wise to incur naval 
and most onerous obligations, in order to guard against a danger 
in whose existence we have no historical reason for believing.’” 
There were, however, not many in England who shared Salisbury’s 
views. 

1A. G. Gardiner, Life of Sir William Harcourt (London, 1923), II, 449. 


2G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley (eds.), British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, 1898-1914 (London, 1927), I], 68. Hereafter referred to as British Documents. 
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GREAT BrRITAIN’S DIPLOMATIC DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
EIGHTEEN- NINETIES 





The uneasiness of those in the United Kingdom who saw 
danger in their country’s isolation could be traced back to the 
mid eighteen-nineties. The continental great powers were then 
grouped in two leagues; the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy and the Dual Alliance of Russia and France. England 
had an empire which the great powers coveted. Moreover, the 
latter found Great Britain everywhere apparently blocking the 
road to their own imperial expansion. What would happen if 
both alliances combined against the island empire? 

By 1898 Great Britain’s position had become critical indeed. 
Never before had she been beset by so many diplomatic woes as 
in that year. Russia was making a thrust into China; Germany 
was also pushing into China and at the same time was manoeuvring 
into a striking position in South Africa and in the South Seas; 
France was slowly moving in on the Upper Nile. If Great Britain 
had had to meet each of the three powers in turn, she probably 
would have had no serious difficulty in dealing with them, but, 
as it was, all three beset her at the same time. Although she 
managed to escape almost unscathed, she was made to realize, 
painfully so, that there could be times when isolation was not so 
‘‘splendid.’”* 

Moreover, Anglophobia seemed to be universal. Cecil Spring- 
Rice, who before becoming British ambassador at Washington, 
served in his country’s embassy at Berlin, wrote to Valentine 
Chirol of the Times on October 9, 1898, that the campaign of 
slander in the German newspapers made every Englishman living 
in Germany regard the public press and the public men who 
inspired the press ‘‘as an engine of concentrated and studied 
malignity which makes one long to give an answer which it 
deserves. To go to war for newspaper articles! It sounds 
absurd; and yet it is what almost every British resident in 






























3The phrase “splendid isolation’’ seems to be of Canadian origin. On January 
16, 1896, G. E. Foster, a Canadian leader, arose in the Dominion’s House of Commons 
to speak of ‘“‘these somewhat troublesome days when the great Mother Empire stands 
splendidly isolated in Europe” (London Times, January 18, 1896). Joseph Chamberlain, 
then colonial secretary, at once sensed the popular appeal of the expression and on 
January 21, 1896, used it in a public address. The Times, in reporting the speech, 
captioned the paragraph containing the phrase, “Splendid Isolation” (cbid., January 
22, 1896). The expression so caught the imagination of the British public and leaders 
and so flattered their ego that it became a national slogan. 
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Germany must be inclined to wish.’’* Scarcely less violent was 
the press of France, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Spain, and other 
European countries.® 

More than anything else did the Boer War indicate European 
attitude towards England. The early setbacks of the British 
forces were received on the Continent with undisguised joy. 
Only when the reports of the British diplomatic representatives 
abroad are put alongside one another can one gain a true im- 
pression of the aversion with which ‘‘John Bully’’ was regarded. 
Even the “‘ancient’’ and “‘honourable”’ ally of England, Portugal, 
was swept by a wave of hostility. The British minister at Lisbon 
wrote apologetically that he did not wish ‘‘to identify the Portu- 
guese Government with the current of antagonism to England 
which runs so freely ... throughout Portugal.”’ The favourite 
theme of the French press, reported the British ambassador at 
Paris, was the prospect of a combination of the European powers 
to aid the Boers.® 

A number of publicists in the United Kingdom had anticipated 
this state of events. One of them, tracing the origins of the 
unfriendly European feelings to the part Great Britain had played 
in the Seven Years’ War and in the French and American revolu- 
tions, wrote that England had isolated herself of her own free 
will. ‘‘Instead of being sent to Coventry by Europe, she had 
sent Europe to Coventry.’’ If England were to maintain her 
‘“‘disdainful independence,’’ continued the writer, and to reject 
well-meant advances, she would “have to encounter the next 
European coalition without the help even of that secret sympathy, 
the consciousness of which was some moral support to her in the 
darkest hour of her fortunes.’’’ 


’ 


4S. Gwynn (ed.), The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice, (London, 
1929), I, 261. 

5Many attempts were made at the time to diagnose this continental hatred of the 
English. Of particular interest is the keen psychoanalytical treatment of the problem 
by Max Nordau, then widely known for his Paradoxes and Conventional Lies of our 
Civilization, in the article, ‘‘Continental Anglophobia” (National Review, XX XVIII, 
February, 1902, 838-53). See also U. Gohier, ‘‘Anglophobia—a French Warning to 
England” (ibid., XXXIV, September, 1899, 26-46); T. E. S. Scholes, “‘Whv is Britain 
Hated?”” (Westminster Review, CLIII, June, 1900, 643-5); H. W. Wolff, ‘‘German 
Anglophobia” (Monthly Review, 111, April, 1901, 58-72); ‘‘Why Europe Hates England” 
(Review of Reviews, XXII, July, 1900, 97-8). 

8British Documents, 1, 233-44. On the subject of European action to aid the 
Boers against England, see Alexandre Meyendorff (comp.), Correspondance Diplo- 
matiques du Baron de Staal, 1884-1900 (Paris, 1929), II, 447-56; Sidney Lee, King 
Edward VII (New York, 1925), I, 762-5; E. Bourgeois and G. Pagés, Les Origines des 
Responsabilitiés de la Grande Guerre (Paris, 1921), 286-7. 

7T. E. Kebbel, ‘European Coalitions Against England’’ (Nineteenth Century, 
XXXXIX, May, 1896. 811). 
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That many Englishmen realized the genuine danger in their 
country’s situation was reflected in the titles of articles in various 
British periodicals. The few offered here as examples certainly 
did not indicate a great sense of security. One writer inquired 
anxiously, ‘“‘Can England be invaded?’ Another, with equal 
uneasiness, wondered, ‘‘Will England Last the Century?” Still 
another believed that the country lived in ‘“‘A Fool’s Paradise.” 
Many others worried over ‘Our Defenceless Navy,” ‘Our In- 
efficient Army,” and ‘‘Our Naval Weakness.’’ Even ‘‘Marxian,”’ 
the gifted but fire-eating political commentator of the Labour 
Leader (the organ of the Independent Labour Party, edited by 
Keir Hardie), observed upon hearing of Nicholas I1’s plans for a 
general disarmament that the ‘‘economic conditions are dead 
against anything of that sort. While rival capitalists struggle 
for markets, the gunmakers will always be busy. Besides, what 
is Britain to disband? We have no army of Continental size. 
Are we to cut down the navy? And ‘diplomacy,’ | suppose, is to 
settle all quarrels in the future.’’® 

But the British had no intention of ‘‘cutting down” their navy. 
As a matter of fact, the British Navy League had been organized 
in 1894,° before the English public, and for that matter the 
English leaders, were aware of the specific objectives of the 
Kaiser and von Tirpitz. Scarcely two years later, however, the 
Quarterly Review had more than hinted of the eventualities when 
it had pointed out Britain’s waning strength on the sea, on the 
one hand, and Germany’s growing interest in naval affairs, on 
the other.!° 

In addition, there were other factors that contributed to the 
British feeling of uneasiness, foremost among them being com- 
mercial rivalry. During the nineteenth century, England, scorn- 
fully abandoning the Continent to its petty quarrels, had been 
lulled into the belief that her commercial supremacy was a law 
of nature. Matters began to assume another hue as early as the 
eighteen-eighties, but it was during the eighteen-nineties that the 

8G. S. Clarke, “‘Can England be Invaded?” (National Review, XXVIII, May, 
1896, 338-57); Calchas, “Will England Last the Century?” (Fortnightly Review, LXXV, 
January, 1901, 20-34); W. Verner, ‘“‘A Fool's Paradise” (Fortnightly Review, LXNXV, 
June, 1901, 951-8); Iron-Clad, ““Our Defenceless Navy" (Westminster Review, CXLIII, 
May, 1895, 543-6); “Our Inefficient Army” (Saturday Review, LXXXIV, November 
20, 1897, 547-8): Ben Tillett, “Our Naval Weakness” (National Review, XXVII, 
August, 1896, 872-80); Labour Leader, X, September 3, 1898, 289). 
°H. Spenser Wilkinson, Thirty-Five Years, 1874-1909 (London, 1933), 190 


Article XI, “Our Relations with Germany” (Quarterly Review, CLXNXXIII, 
April, 1896, 545-69). 
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attention of the general public was called to the impending 
dangers. Confronted by tariff walls and modern business tech- 
nique, Englishmen began to sense the encroachment of Germany, 
France, Belgium, and the United States. The Saturday Review 
drew the attention of its readers toconsular reports.'! Blackwood's 
Magazine pointed out that compared with commercial com- 
petition, ‘political and territorial aggression are the merest 
moonshine.” And even as the British Empire celebrated in 
1897 Victoria’s diamond jubilee by staging a pageant of wealth 
and glitter that had the world gasping in amazement and jealousy, 
the hand of Rudyard Kipling, that ‘‘eloquent Aaron”’ of the age, 
wrote, as André Maurios so aptly epitomized, a psalm on the 
wall: 
God of our fathers, known of old... 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line . . . 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine .. . 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 
* 
The tumult and the shouting dies. . . 
The captains and the kings depart . . . 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!" 


Kipling’s poem must have chilled the hearts of thousands of 
Englanders. ‘‘The year 1897 . . . seemed to some, more especially 
on that perfect day of June, when they watched the noble [jubilee| 
procession move through the radiant and exulting streets of 
London, to be a culminating point in the wonderful story of 
England.” 

The vaunted display of British might and affluence during the 
jubilee festivities made its impression upon the outside world, 
but not for long. England’s setback in the Port Arthur con- 
troversy and subsequent diplomatic woes in 1898 did much to 

“German Competition” (Saturday Review, LXXXI, January 25, 1896, 91-2). 

“The German Peril” (Blackwood’s Magazine, CLXIII, January, 1898, 107-22). 
The literature on the increasing trade rivalry between England and other countries 
is voluminous. See, however, R. J. S. Hoffman's Great Britain and the German Trade 
Rivalry, 1875-1914 (Philadelphia, 1933). See also Article I, ‘“‘British Finance in the 
Nineteenth Century” (Edinburgh Review, CXC, July, 1899, 1-25); A. W. Flux, “British 
Trade and German Competition” (Economic Journal, VII, March, 1897, 34-45). 

'8$André Maurois, The Edwardian Era (New York, 1923), 23. 


“Bernard Holland, The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire 
(London, 1911), II, 263. 
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dispel the continental notions gained in 1897. Thus, for instance, 
de KAllay, the elder statesman of Austria-Hungary, openly ex- 
pressed his doubts to the British ambassador in Vienna as to 
whether England would be able to check Russia in the Far East. 
Individual Englishmen, maintained the finance minister, revealed 
the daring national qualities when engaged in sport or exploration, 
but the great body of the people was rendered indifferent and 
inert by trade and prosperity, and would not, he believed, brace 
itself to meet a great war. 

Similar sentiments were expressed also in Spanish circles. 
For example, Jmparcial, an influential newspaper, in discussing 
Spanish foreign policy pointed out that a rapprochement with 
Great Britain would mean the isolation of Spain from the rest of 
Europe, since England no longer could claim the political pre- 
ponderance she had enjoyed for such a long time. The year 
1897, the year of the diamond jubilee, the journal believed, 
marked the height of England’s power and the symptoms of her 
decline were now evident to all. 

The early British reverses in the Boer War greatly perturbed 
the friends of England in the United States. John Hay, American 
secretary of state, wrote to his crony Henry Adams on June 15, 
1900: ‘‘Your friend Bryan ... says the Boer War is an issue in 
our [presidential] campaign—I suppose because the British are 
16 to 1."". What worried Hay, however, was ‘‘the discovery 
now past doubt—that the British have lost all skill in fighting; and 
the whole world knows it, and is regulating itself accordingly.’”!’ 

Even in England there were now many for whom the tra- 
ditional policy of isolation lost much of its glamour. There 
were those who began to wonder whether a new course for British 
foreign policy could avert an impending catastrophe for their 
country. 


PARTIES AND STATESMEN WHO HAD TO FACE THE ISSUE 


Great Britain, in contrast with most other European countries, 
allowed free play to political speculation, and of that there seems 
to have been abundant variety at the time. One of the conse- 
quences of the changed agricultural conditions in England was 
that the land could no longer support the aristocracy. It was, 

British Documents, 1, 278-9. 


1% Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, 2nd series (Paris, 1930), I, 494. 
17\W. R. Thayer, Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915), II, 232-3. 
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therefore, no accident that the Conservatives, who in earlier 
days had opposed imperial expansion became, late in the Victorian 
era, its advocates.’* Strengthened by the Liberal Unionists, the 
Conservatives, except for a brief interlude from 1892 to 1895, 
were in power for almost two decades after 1886. 

Not so bright were the fortunes of the Liberal party. Its 
internal ideological as well as personal dissensions require some 
elaboration. Gladstone’s retirement in 1894 left the party in the 
hands of leaders who were at variance among themselves. Some 
of them, notably Sir William Harcourt, John Morley, and James 
Bryce, remained faithful to the Gladstonian tradition of in- 
offensive foreign policies and opposition to excessive colonial 
expansion. Others, particularly Lord Rosebery, Herbert As- 
quith, and Sir Edward Grey, were supporters of the “‘ideals of 
imperial duty.”’ They formed an independent section, the 
Imperial Liberals, clearly distinguishing themselves from other 
Liberals. 

The Gladstonians or Radicals, as they were more commonly 
called, believed that English interest in the outside world was 
purely commercial. This interest, wrote a noted publicist, was 
the main bond of community between Great Britain and other 
countries of the world and it could be most effectively strengthened 
by freeing trade from national and territorial restrictions. Thus 
the extension of territory, elaborated the writer, did not in itself 
increase English prosperity but diminished it by imposing upon 
the country a heavy burden of administration and defence. The 
‘‘jingo,”’ continued the writer, saw states acquiring territories and 
the mere fact made ‘“‘him swell with jealous indignation.” At 
times he proclaimed that he felt the need of an alliance with 
some power that would help England drive back all other powers 
within their own “‘proper’’ confines, but at other times, when an 
alliance had been rejected, he proclaimed the splendours of isolation. 
And if anyone was bold enough to doubt his wisdom, or to refuse 
to co-operate with him in his schemes, he denounced him as a 
“Little Englander,” as ‘‘unpatriotic,”’ or even, on extreme provo- 
cation, as a ‘‘traitor.’’!° 

Yet, despite the intense differences of opinion regarding 
imperialism and colonialism, in purely foreign policy there seems 

18P, Knaplund, The British Empire: 1815-1939 (New York, 1941), 318-19. 

19]. A. Murray MacDonald, ‘‘The Imperial Problem’’ (Contemporary Review, 


LXXX, October, 1901, 483-5). See also J. A. Hobson, “Free Trade and Foreign 
Policy” (ibid, LXXIV, August, 1898, 167-80). 
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to have been a remarkable singleness of purpose of all political 
sections, a steadfast adherence to the principle of continuity. 
Members of both Liberal factions, while criticizing the Con- 
servative prime minister, Lord Salisbury, who also served as 
foreign secretary from 1895 to 1900, in some specific instances, 
expressed on many occasions their approval of the general conduct 
of foreign affairs. Thus, Sir William Harcourt, leader of the 
Radicals, said that he believed that the prime minister was a 
man of peace and did not wish to ‘‘vex”’ him on foreign policy.?" 
Henry Labouchere, another Radical and editor of Truth, whose 
biting pronouncements the government most feared, declared in 
Parliament in June, 1898: ‘‘Broadly speaking, I think we have 
to thank Lord Salisbury, considering his surroundings.... If 
it had not been for Lord Salisbury we should in all probability 
have been engaged in war with Russia now.’ Likewise, Sir 
Edward Grey, at the time the able lieutenant of Lord Rosebery, 
leader of the Imperial Liberals, in an election speech on September 
27, 1900, spoke in sympathetic terms of Salisbury’s conduct of 
foreign affairs, although he believed that the government should 
have taken a firmer stand in the Port Arthur controversy.” 

It is, then, not so much in terms of incongruity of opinion, 
but of conflict of personalities, that the foreign affairs of Great 
Britain in the last years of the nineteenth century and in the 
early years of the twentieth must be studied. 

‘The last of the peer-Premiers,’’ Lord Salisbury, was also a 
chemist and as such both in foreign and in home policies he tried 
to avoid sentiment and to ‘“‘think chemically.’’ In an article 
written shortly after the prime minister’s retirement from public 
life, ‘‘An Englishman” pointed out that it was Salisbury that 
succeeded in averting foreign intervention in the critical months 
of the Boer War. ‘‘He made concessions when concessions were 
absolutely necessary, but he took care that we should have to 
fight one war at a time. It is probable that his two agreements 
with Germany, by one of which he virtually resigned Samoa to 
that Power and by the other of which he gave her a measure of 
influence in the Yang-tsze Valley, were recognized by him to be 
of the nature of blackmail, extorted by a possible enemy in an 
hour of great national peril. .. .’’* 

20Gardiner, Life of Sir William Harcourt, II, 449. 

21Parliamentary Debates, 4th series, LVIII, June 10, 1898, cols. 1368-9. 

Times, September 28, 1900. 


%An Englishman, “Lord Salisbury and Continental Entanglements” (National 
Review, XXXLX, August, 1902, 871). 
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Salisbury’s language was brutally outspoken and his sallies 
disconcerting. His was a ‘‘cynical frankness of a sage, and 
moreover, of a sage now advanced in years.’’ A Chinese states- 
man once proposed to him intervention in northern China. 
‘Lord Salisbury refused to entertain it, the risks were too great. 
‘L understand,’ replied the Chinaman, ‘we govern, you and I, 
two Empires on the decline.’ Lord Salisbury loved to repeat this 
story as a good joke. And after all the Chinaman was possibly 
right. He was right, if he simply meant that Lord Salisbury 
with the weariness of old age felt that his country was old like 
himself and equally in need of rest.’’*! 

Arthur James Balfour, during Salisbury’s last administration 
was an incomparable second. He had been first lord of the 
treasury and the Conservative leader in the House of Commons. 
Excepting Joseph Chamberlain, he was probably the most 
interesting personality in the government. He was more of a 
philosopher than a statesman and in common with his uncle, the 
prime minister, he worked under a certain lethargy, a certain lack 
of initiative. Between these two men, uncle and nephew, there 
was much more than the normal co-operation between party 
leaders, so that on many occasions Lord Salisbury was able to 
leave affairs in the foreign office in the hands of Balfour for long 
stretches of time. 

It was Balfour’s personal charm and imperturbable presence 
of mind that carried him through many difficult situations in 
Parliament with regard to foreign affairs. If facts, as in the case 
of the Port Arthur incident, were indisputably against the Govern- 
ment, he simply ignored them. Because of the Russian protests, 
the British warships in the Far Eastern port were withdrawn 
early in 1898. Harcourt, leader of the Opposition, exploited the 
situation to pounce upon the Government with a savage attack, 
stringing together a choice collection of obnoxious passages from a 
Blue Book just issued. Balfour, rising to reply in the crowded 
House, ignored the whole text of dispatches. The withdrawal 
was due, he explained airily, to the admiral in command. In the 
ordinary process of moving about British ships a certain number 

4%E. Halévy, A History of the English People (London, 1929), IV, 26. Salisbury 
was myopic. It is told of him that he had cabinet colleagues whom he did not know 
by sight. He was also careless of details. The date of the letter informing George 
Wyndham of his appointment as under-secretary of war, erred in two years. It was 
dated 1896 instead of 1898. In the same letter he misspelled the name of his new 


under-secretary and that of the under-secretary for foreign affairs. J. W. Mackail 
ind Guy Wyndham (eds.), Life and Letters of George Wyndham (London, 1925), I, 67. 
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had been ordered to proceed to Port Arthur. It just happened 
to coincide with the rumours of Russian intentions to annex the 
port. Inthe same ordinary process the ships had been ordered to 
withdraw. It just happened to coincide, curiously enough, with 
Russian protests against their presence. This elaborate fooling 
with the appearance of elaborate conviction, not only was not 
followed by howls of derision, but members actually smiled at 
this “‘innocent”’ explanation.” 

The mantle of Lord Beaconsfield had never fitted Lord 
Salisbury, but few would have predicted that the new Elisha was 
to come from Birmingham.” Intensely imperialistic, it was 
Joseph Chamberlain, more than any other public man at the 
time, who gave expression to the national unrest, to the national 
‘“‘jitters.’” Circumstances convinced the colonial secretary that 
“it was no longer safe to stand alone.’’ His speeches stirred up 
heated controversies in every corner of the United Kingdom. 
It was not that his utterances were essentially at variance with 
the convictions of other leaders or with public opinion. It was 
the frankness of his statements, the lack of diplomatic subtlety, 
so much admired in England, that hurt the susceptibilities of the 
British. As the Times remarked after his famous Leicester speech 
in 1899: ‘‘In this country we are fully aware that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s training has not been that of a diplomatist.’’*’ 

The contrast between the phlegmatic prime minister and the 
dynamic colonial secretary was striking. Such was also the 
contrast between the urbane philosopher, Balfour, who rarely 
read a newspaper, and the provincial businessman, Chamberlain, 
who hardly read anything else but statistical reference books. 
Not too much love was lost between the prime minister and the 
colonial secretary. <A caricature in the Chicago Record showed 
Salisbury looking contemptuously at Chamberlain and saying: 
‘Please do something, so I can hit you.’’** Matters were not so 
serious as that, but continental statesmen often thought that the 
supposed jealousy between the two could be utilized in their 
dealings with Great Britain. The colonial secretary himself was 
of course aware of the fact that the prime minister did not relish 

2H. W. Lucy, Memoirs of Eight Parliaments (New York, 1908), 159-61. It was 
only at a later stage of the debate that the Government came in for an additional 
lashing for its policy in the Far East. 

*The Earl of Oxford and Asquith, Fifty Years of British Parliament (Boston, 
1926), I, 288. 


27Times, December 2, 1899. 
28Reproduced in Canadian Magazine, X1V, November, 1899, 77. 
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his intrusion into foreign affairs. Balfour in his personal letters 
to Salisbury referred to Chamberlain’s attempts at an under- 
standing with Germany as ‘‘amateur negotiations.’’?? 

Closely associated with Chamberlain in these ‘‘amateur 
negotiations” were Alfred Rothschild and the Duke of Devonshire. 
It was in the homes of these two that much of the ‘‘secret di- 
plomacy” with reference to Anglo-German relations was developed. 
The Duke was not particularly interested in politics, a fact 
known to the general public. But the people, believing that he 
had no political ambitions, trusted him. ‘‘His yawn was his 
great talisman.’’*° 

There were some grumblings over the fact that the functions 
of the prime minister and foreign secretary were performed by 
the same person. Sir Charles Dilke, noted publicist and authority 
on foreign affairs, raised the question in Parliament in 1898,*! 
but it was not until 1900 that Salisbury retired from the foreign 
office to be succeeded by Lord Lansdowne. The new foreign 
secretary was transferred from the position of war secretary. 
His work in the war office was not judged a great success and 
the “promotion”? to the new position brought about violent 
criticism and even calls for his impeachment. But Salisbury 
was unmoved by this public protest. 

Lord Lansdowne ‘‘brought a younger and more pliable mind 
to the complicated tasks of the new century.”’ He had less faith 
than his predecessor in ‘‘the virtues of isolation’’ and so was “‘less 
unwilling to respond to the approaches from abroad.... His 
unruffled temper, his perfect manner, his spotless character and 
his irreproachable French accent seemed to make the great Whig 
aristocrat an ideal occupant of the post. .. .’’*? 

The role that Queen Victoria played in foreign affairs, even 
during her last years, was by no means inconsequential. The 
kinsmen and kinswomen with whom the sovereign’s relations 
were closest were German. In her household she encouraged 
many German customs. The identification of her family with 
Germany greatly affected her views on foreign policy. Because 
her eldest daughter had married the heir to the Prussian throne, 


2°B. E. C. Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour (New York, 1937), I, 189. 
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she maintained that it was her 
welfare of Prussia.** 

Of much greater importance, however, was the role of Edward 
VII in the foreign affairs of his country, despite the fact that to 
the very last day of his mother’s life he was not afforded many 
opportunities to take an intimate part in important foreign 
transactions. But upon his accession to the throne, things 
changed. Although constitutionally he was in no position to 
ensure the acceptance of his counsel by his ministers, there was 
nothing to prevent them from entertaimag his advice and from 
passing it back to him as a ministerial proposal. There was, 
therefore, some justification for the prevalent notion that the 
foreign policy of Great Britain during Edward’s reign was 
influenced by the personal views of the sovereign.** He did not 
like Germany and he loathed his nephew, William II, who though 
much younger looked down upon his uncle and hardly passed up 
an occasion, especially before Edward became king, to tease 
him.* Yet in 1914 it was the Kaiser who burst out in anger: 
‘‘Edward VII after his death is stronger than I who am alive.” 

British diplomacy of the period, then, was affected by rather 
strong personal factors and therefore was not as subtle and 
efficacious as in other periods of British history. The average 
Briton may have put his trust in the lethargic Salisbury, the 
yawning Devonshire, the suave Balfour, and the even-tempered 
Lansdowne, and may have been critical, after sober reflection, of 
the indiscreet Chamberlain, yet the average Briton applauded 
wildly at the time of their utterance the remarks on foreign affairs 
of the colonial secretary, because Chamberlain expressed the 
apprehensions and the anxieties of the man-in-the-street, because 
he ‘‘talked big’’ and defied European opinion. 


‘sacred duty’’ to work for the 


THE DEFENSE OF ISOLATION 


That Great Britain, without even one powerful ally, was 
menaced by formidable foes was a matter of common knowledge 
and concern to the leaders as well as to the people. Not all of 
them, however, were ready to admit the hazards of the situation 
publicly. Many Englishmen who may have seen advantage in 

8S. Lee, Queen Victoria (2nd ed., London, 1903), 547-8. See also Diplomaticus, 
“Queen Victoria and Germany” (Fortnightly Review, LXXV, March, 1901, 408-19). 
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the abandonment of the traditional policy of isolation were irked 
by the frequent open demands for an alliance. One well-known 
writer complained that at one time Great Britain is counselled 
to seek the friendship of France, at another that of Russia or 
even Japan. ‘All these and other contradicting proposals 
within twelve months! Do our publicists imagine that alliances 
can be ‘extemporized’ as some men do their ‘life-long convictions,’ 
and at our own will and pleasure?’’*® Similarly, ‘‘Balance of 
Power”’ wrote at an earlier date that while an alliance might be 
of benefit to England, one should not be too rash in advocating 
one for the immediate future.*? 


G. J. Goschen, the first lord of the admiralty, did not believe 
that Great Britain would be unable to find an ally when she 
needed one badly. There are two kinds of isolation, he said at a 
Unionist meeting at Lewes on February 26, 1896. There is the 
isolation of those who are weak and who are therefore not courted 
because they have nothing to offer and there is the isolation of 
those who do not desire to be entangled in affairs not their own. 
British isolation is self imposed. England has her wooers like 
many other countries, ‘‘and it is an important item for other 
countries to win our love, if possible our exclusive affections. 
(Laughter.) We are not prepared to give these exclusive 
affections, and hence some misunderstanding and anger with 
us.... But I do say that in the modern system of European 
politics we could at any moment, | believe, make such an alliance 
as we chose.”” However, continued the cabinet member, British 
democratic institutions are against contracting such obligations. 
A government would assume a tremendous responsibility if it 
were to enter into an alliance, but the difficulty lies in the British 
“constitution,” in the people themselves; it does not lie in the 
attitude of other states towards Great Britain. ‘“The system of 
international bartering has taken the place of the system of the 
balance of power. We are not good at the game. (Laughter and 
cheers.) We have been asked to play it, but we do not like the 
game, and so, while they are all bartering favour for favour, 
promise for promise, we have stood alone in that which is called 
isolation—our splendid isolation, as one of our colonial friends 
was good enough to call it... .’’ Nevertheless, should it come to 

3A. Michie, “Germany in China” (Asiatic Quarterly Review, 3rd series, V, January, 
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one of those “‘great questions that might strike at our great 
power, our life, our influence, | do not believe we should find 
ourselves without allies. If the time comes when we should 
have to fight for existence, I will never believe that this country 
would ever find itself alone. (Cheers.)’’*® 

There were others in England who believed, as Goschen did, 
that an alliance would run counter to British constitutional 
practices. Among them was the influential publicist, Edward 
Dicey.** There were also those who agreed with the first lord 
of the admiralty that a policy of isolation did not mean isolation 
in war. Sir Charles Dilke, for instance, was of the opinion that 
should Great Britain be driven to arms, there would be other 
powers who, in particular questions, would have common interests 
with England.’ In the same vein, Sir William Harcourt, speak- 
ing at the Eighty Club on April 13, 1897, avowed: ‘I desire no 
isolation for England ... anymore than I should desire splendid 
isolation for any friend of mine. But I am equally opposed to 
all engagements which bind England to dangerous obligations 
with great military and despotic powers, whose interests are not 
ours, whose sympathies, whose convictions are not ours.’”#! 

Lord Salisbury and his son, Lord Cranborne, held kindred 
opinions. They were convinced that Great Britain could rely 
on her fleet and chalk cliffs: ‘‘England does not solicit alliances, 
she grants them.’’ In a famous address, usually referred to as 
the ‘‘jargon of isolation’’ or the ‘‘dying nations’ speech, delivered 
on May 4, 1898, the prime minister, of all British leaders at the 
time probably the least perturbed over the pregnant political 
situation, remarked: ‘‘We know that we shall maintain against 
all newcomers that which we possess, and we know, in spite of 
the jargon about isolation, that we are amply competent to do so.”’ 
Furthermore, affirmed Salisbury, it isnot England that is decaying. 
The world may be roughly divided into “‘living nations’’ and 
“dying nations.’’ On the one side there are ‘‘great countries of 
enormous power, growing in power every year, growing in wealth, 
growing in dominion, growing in the perfection of their organ- 
ization [presumably Germany, Russia, and the United States]... . 
By the side of these splendid organizations. . . there are a number 
of communities which I can only describe as dying.... Decade 

383Times, February 27, 1896. 
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after decade they are weaker, poorer and less provided with 
leading men or institutions in which they can trust [presumably 
France, Austria, Spain, Italy, and Holland]....’’ The time will 
come when the “‘living’’ nations will begin ‘‘curing”’ the ‘‘dying”’ 
nations. England need not ally herself with the ‘‘cutters,’’ but 
she must be on the look-out so that she will not be ‘‘at a dis- 
advantage in any rearrangement that may take place.” ‘‘If,”’ 
said the prime minister, ‘‘we could look simply upon the world 
as it presents itself to us, if we could merely count our colonies 
and our possessions and our growing, enormous trade, we might, 
indeed, look forward to the future without disquietude.’’* 


THE CLAMOUR FOR THE ABANDONMENT OF ISOLATION 


Apparently not very many people in the United Kingdom 
possessed the conviction of Goschen and Dilke that in times of 
stress England would not find herself alone. Not very many 
people in Great Britain had the robust faith of Salisbury in 
England’s fleet and chalk cliffs. Thus, Frederick Greenwood, a 
veteran publicist who earlier in his career had been close to 
Disraeli, wrote in 1895: ‘‘Time was, no doubt, when England 
could have wisely resolved to avoid the entanglement of con- 
tinental alliances. These present notions of ours descend from 
that time; the time—not so many decades ago—when England 
knew herself as the most commanding Power in the world.” 
The British navy and the conditions of continental Europe gave 
England a diplomatic preponderance which obviated standing 
alliances. But times have changed and consequently for years 
past Great Britain's ‘‘position has been this; with a readiness to 
enter into such alliances as lately bound Germany, Austria and 
Italy in a firm union conservative of peace, England might have 
retained—or a little time ago might have regained—the pre- 
ponderance that now passed to Russia. But with the deter- 
mination to make no alliances with other nations, there was 
nothing to look for in the long-run but the alliance of other 
nations against her-—practically if not avowedly.’’* 

Even the bellicose Saturday Review surveyed the situation in 
1896, shortly after the Kruger telegram, in a worrisome manner. 
England, pointed out the leader-writer, at times liked to interfere 
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in European politics, but she has always been able to reconcile 
such actions with the historic policy of isolation. ‘‘Our inter- 
ventions and our bargains have always been of the limited liability 
order. We have gone into the European concert when occasion 
required, got as much as possible of what we wanted, and came 
out again, leaving to others the task of settling among themselves, 
by words or by blows, whatever did not immediately affect our 
own fortunes. But, ... no nation, however gifted, can go on 
foreever getting something for nothing.’’ So long as the ‘‘Con- 
tinent remained Continental, so to speak,” British diplomacy had 
been successful, but as soon as Russia, France, and Germany 
had advanced their imperial outposts “‘to within speaking distance” 
of British possessions, the ‘‘long-cherished and profitable isolation 
of England’”’ was brought to an end. ‘‘We have striven for a 
number of years to close our eyes to this fact, and to go on as if 
nothing had been altered, but the pretence has at last broken 
down. We frankly can go no further alone. . . .’"4 

Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett was probably the most ardent 
opponent of isolationism in the Commons. He rarely missed an 
opportunity during parliamentary debates over foreign policy to 
elaborate on the dangers of the British position and the desira- 
bility of an alliance with some other power, especially Japan. 
It was in the course of such a debate, on February 8, 1898, that 
he asked: ‘‘And then the theory of ‘splendid isolation’; what has 
become of that?”’ But he hastened to answer his own question: 
“It merely means absolute impotence in every quarter of the 
globe.’’*? A few weeks later, on March 1, he declared that it must 
have occurred to everyone that during the past five years, since 
1893, “‘this country has been steadily pushed down-hill in many 
parts of Africa, in Asia and in other quarters of the globe... . 
Everywhere there has been British retreat and British repulse. 
Why is this?” One reason, Sir Ellis asserted, was ‘‘the injurious, 
the insane, the most mischievous change of policy which took place 
in 1893,”’ when England, according to the speaker, began alienating 
its ancient allies ‘‘and, until that great mistake is retrieved, until 
we return to the ancient alliances of this country, which are 
based, not on sentimental imagination and popular outcry, but 
upon mutual and common interests, there is no hope that this 
country will succeed. We have heard of the splendid isolation 
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of England, but England cannot against an armed Europe, stand 
alone.’’*® 

Similarly, the noted explorer and journalist, Henry M. 
Stanley, also deplored British retreat, particularly in the Far 
East. Should England continue to cling to her isolation, it 
should be assumed, he wrote, that she is self-sufficient and there 
should be no hesitation to prove that she is able to hold her own. 
“But so far, though our rights have been involved, our dignity 
questioned, and our prestige lowered, we have done nothing to 
vindicate them.’’ The mere suggestion that England challenge 
her rivals is met with strong objections. ‘‘As this craven fear of 
resisting may involve very soon larger and larger surrenders,”’ 
Great Britain must look at the alternative, ‘‘which is to make an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with some Power, or combination 
of Powers. For, as I understand it, peace is preferable to the 
expense and horrors of war ..., but to my mind it does not seem 
possible that peace with security could be enjoyed without joining 
either the Dual Alliance or the Triple Alliance.’’*” 

Also the Pall Mall Gazette, until 1892 a Liberal newspaper and 
after that date a Conservative organ, announced in connexion 
with a rumoured Anglo-German alliance in 1898 that the need 


of some such mutual agreement ‘‘has been as plain as the noonday 
sun ever since the Jameson Raid was responsible for the making 
of the ‘splendid isolation’ catchword.’’ Elsewhere in the same 
leading article, the writer declared that ‘* ‘Splendid isolation’ is a 
magnificent phrase, but it is not diplomatic business.’’*® 


Neither did Lord Beresford, one of England’s leading naval 
men, mince words in Parliament during the debate on the Port 
Arthur incident when he affirmed that ‘‘the time for our ‘splendid 
isolation’ is gone. It was very useful for Noah, but it is not very 
suitable for the present time.’’*® 

However, the public utterances that created something 
approaching a sensation were those by Joseph Chamberlain, 
especially his Birmingham speech, delivered on May 13, 1898, a 
few days after Salisbury’s “‘jargon of isolation’’ address. Since 
the Crimean War, said the colonial secretary, England had had 
no allies, no friends. This situation was not altogether due to 
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envy, it was also due in part to the suspicion that Great Britain 
was acting in her own selfish interests and was ‘‘willing that other 
people should draw the chestnuts out of the fire” for her. As 
long as other powerful states in Europe ‘‘were also working for 
their own hand,”’ the policy consistently pursued by Great Britain 
was undoubtedly the right policy. ‘‘But now in recent years a 
different complexion has been placed upon the matter.’’ All the 
great powers of Europe have made alliances, yet England stands 
alone, and as long as she is envied by all and suspected by all, 
she is ‘‘liable to be confronted at any moment with a combination 
of Great Powers so powerful that not even the most extreme, the 
most hotheaded politician would be able to contemplate it 
without a certain sense of uneasiness.’’ Then, what is the duty 
of the Government under these circumstances? First it is to 
draw all parts of the empire together. And what is the next 
duty? 

It is to establish and to maintain bonds of permanent amity with our kinsmen 

across the Atlantic. (Loud cheers.) They are a powerful and a generous nation. 
They speak our language, they are bred of our race. (Loud cheers.) Their laws, 
their literature, their standpoints upon every question are the same as ours;.. . I 
do not know what the future hasin store for us. I donot know what arrangements 
may be possible with us, but this I know and feel—that the closer, the more cordial, 
the fuller, and the more definite these arrangements are, with the consent of both 
peoples, the better it will be for both and for the world. (Loud cheers.) And 
I even go so far as to say that, terrible as war may be, even war itself would be 
cheaply purchased if in a great and a noble cause the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack should wave together (loud and prolonged cheers) over an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. ... 
Altogether different were the colonial secretary’s pronouncements 
with regard to the Far East. ‘‘Who sups with the Devil must 
have a long spoon.”” Russia grabbed Port Arthur and so Great 
Britain took Wei-hai-wei.*° 

On the Continent the reaction to Chamberlain’s speech, wrote 
the Times, was one of astonishment and fury. Spain, at that 
time engaged in a struggle with the United States, seethed. The 
German press proclaimed that the colonial secretary’s remarks 
‘breached the conventions of European diplomacy.’’ The French 
branded the British statesman as a ‘“‘civilian Boulanger.’’ The 
Times itself, after reporting European opinion, made an attempt 
to correct the impression created abroad that England was on the 
verge of collapse. It is highly desirable, asserted the journal, 
that men in high office should place important issues of the kind 
5°Times, May. 14, 1898. 
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discussed by Chamberlain before the people so as to educate their 
judgment with reference to problems upon which they must 
ultimately make a decision. ‘‘But the frank admission in public 
speeches of facts. . . is neither a cry for foreign help nor necessarily 
a preparation for a new departure. Should adequate and mature 
consideration lead us to the conclusion that such a departure is 
advisable we should make it with the fullest consciousness of its 
significance to others as well as to ourselves.’’*! 

The Saturday Review, a periodical pursuing a vehement anti- 
American policy, saw an opportunity to pounce upon the colonial 
secretary and his ‘‘Anglo-Saxondom.”’ The journal demanded to 
know whether it was Chamberlain or Salisbury who was foreign 
secretary. ‘‘It may be very poor spirited of us, but we confess 
we never hear the latter-day cant about the all conquering Anglo- 
Saxon without thinking of the sentiments of Birdofredum Sawin— 

That Anglo-Saxondom Idee’s 
A-knockin’ ’em to pieces 

An’ that idee’s that every man does 
Just what he dam’ pleases. 

Even the J|ndependent]. Z{abour]. Plarty]. News, though 
it was glad of the prospect of closer relations with the American 
“cousins,” rebuked those who “begin to talk of alliances and 
‘spread themselves’ on the Anglo-Saxon against the world’’; 
they seem to allow ‘‘their zeal to slightly outrun their discretion.’’® 


Chamberlain’s speech had its repercussions also in Parliament. 
The Earl of Kimberley, Liberal leader in the House of Lords and 
former foreign secretary, stated that he wanted to know whether 
the Government had so far advanced in the direction of a new 
policy that before long the country would hear of some great 
alliance? Unless the Government had given such indication to 
other powers, and that indication had been favourably received, 
‘no possible step could be taken more likely to prevent the 
conclusion of such an alliance than such statements as those by 
Mr. Chamberlain. It is from that point that I complain bitterly 
of such speech having been made.’””** 


In the House of Commons, it was Asquith who rose and asked 
point-blank, as Lord Kimberley had done in the Lords, whether 
the policy laid down in Chamberlain’s address was the policy of 

‘\[bid., May 16, 1898. 
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Government or not. Labouchere pressed the question again after 
Curzon, the under-secretary for foreign affairs, failed in his reply 
to answer Asquith’s inquiry. ‘‘He |Curzon], like Lord Salisbury 
in the Upper House, evaded the question, and told us that he 
would leave it to the Colonial Secretary himself to reply. Sir, 
we do not want to know what the views of the Colonial Secretary 
are personally. For my part, | do not care sixpence what his 
views are, provided they are personal to himself; but what we 
want to know is whether they are the views, or whether they are 
not, of the Government.”’ Later on in the debate Labouchere 
complained that what Chamberlain did was to tell the world that 
England could do nothing against Russia. ‘‘This was like the 
angry woman in the street who quarrelled with everybody she 
met, and then shrieked out for a policeman to protect her. I do 
say that a more abject confession of weakness never was made by 
the Colonial Secretary.”’” 

In like fashion Harcourt complained, as did so many others in 
Parliament and in the press, not so much over the demand for a 
departure from the policy of isolation as over the manner in 
which the demand was expressed: “‘. . . assuming that we are so 
desolate and so isolated as the right honourable Gentleman 
represents, what sort of diplomacy is it that impels you, before 
seeking an alliance, to make this palpable confession of impotence 
before all the world?’’ Then the leader of the Opposition went 
on: “Of all the humiliations which, in the course of these 
transactions, we have been subjected, | think this seeking in 
forma pauperis for allies on the ground of our feebleness is the 
greatest.’’°® 

But it was the further remarks by Asquith that climaxed the 
debate and that met with instantaneous bursts of cheering from 
his colleagues. ‘‘Again I ask,’’ thundered the future prime 
minister, ‘‘what have we done, what have the people of Great 
Britain done or suffered, that, after bearing, as we have done for 
more than 50 years, the ever growing weight of empire on our 
own unaided shoulders, without finding the burden too heavy for 
the courage, the enterprise, the self-reliance of our people, what 
have we done or suffered that we are now to go touting for allies 
in the highways and byways of Europe?’’*’ 
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Chamberlain, in his reply, asked the “right honourable 
Gentlemen”’ whether they would suggest that ‘‘when the mis- 
fortune falls upon anyone who is connected with the Government 
to make a speech he is to submit this speech beforehand to the 
Cabinet?’ However, he admitted that the cabinet was responsible 
for declarations of principle. But, he said, he had made no attempt 
at Birmingham to lay down a policy. He had stated facts. As 
to the efforts to establish a difference of opinion between himself 
and the prime minister, if such a difference existed it would have 
been his duty to resign, and if he did not feel it so himself, no 
doubt those in authority would have reminded him of it. ‘‘Well, 
then, what is the answer to all these charges. I have not resigned; 
| am not cast out by my colleagues; | am not rejected by the 
Prime Minister.’’®* 

Nevertheless, in two subsequent addresses the colonial secretary 
sought to exonerate himself. He assured an audience in Man- 
chester on November 16, 1898 that ‘‘Those persons are very 
premature and very mistaken who think that Great Britain is in 
need of alliance (loud and prolonged cheers) for her own security, 
or in order that other Powers may pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire. (Loud cheers.) No. Wecan stand alone (renewed cheers), 
and if we enter on any alliance we shall give as much as we get.” 
Three weeks later, on December 8, at Wakefield, Chamberlain 
again attempted to correct the impression created by his 
Birmingham speech. ‘‘When I spoke, as I shall speak again, of 
the splendid isolation of this country, I gave expression to my 
deep-seated conviction that the British Empire ... is well able 
to defend against all attack its own possessions and its own 
exclusive interests. (Cheers.) ...and I would venture to say to 
some of our German friends, who, I think, have been a little 
premature in their comments on the matter, that it is idle to 
talk of an alliance in which the advantage is all on one side.’’** 

Chamberlain’s explanations were not taken too seriously either 
by the press or by Parliament members.*° It was not long before 
the colonial secretary found himself in another tight spot, also 

‘8Thid., cols. 1423-38. 
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owing to his public utterances on foreign policy. The circum- 
stances bringing about the new effusion can not be discussed here 
at length. Suffice it to mention that the screw king from 
Birmingham turned diplomat, had unquestionably been used as a 
tool by the Kaiser and his foreign minister, Biilow, who were on a 
visit to England at the time. The foreign guests seemed to have 
encouraged the British cabinet member to make a public statement 
with the assurance that it would meet with a favourable response 
in Germany. 

The speech was delivered at Leicester on November 30, 1899, 
shortly after the departure of the Kaiser and his entourage. 
Chamberlain dwelt for some time upon the abuse of the British 
in the foreign press, especially in France. In the latter country 
this abuse, said the colonial secretary, ‘‘has not only not spared 
the private character of statesmen, but has not spared the to us 
almost sacred person of the Queen. (Cries of ‘Shame’ and 
prolonged cheers.) These attacks upon her Majesty, whether as 
a ruler of this Imperial State or still more as a Woman have 
provoked in this country a natural indignation which will have 
serious consequences if our neighbours do not mend their manners. 
(Cheers.)’’ He next remarked upon the attitude of the German 
press and it was in that connexion that he made his notorious 
reference to an Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic alliance: 

It is not with the German newspapers that we desire to have an understanding 
or alliance; it is with the German people; and I may point out to you that at 
bottom the character, the main character, of the Teutonic race differs very slightly 
indeed from the character of the Anglo-Saxon (cheers), and the same sentiments 
which bring us into close sympathy with the United States of America may also 
be evoked to bring us into closer sympathy and alliance with the Empire of 
Germany . . . and if the union between England and America is a powerful factor 
in the cause of peace, a new Triple Alliance between the Teutonic race and the 
two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will be a still more potent influence in the 
future of the world. (Cheers.) I have used the word “‘alliance’’ sometimes in 
the course of what I have said, but again I desire to make it clear that to me it 
seems to matter little whether you have an alliance which is committed to paper 
or whether you have an understanding which exists in the minds of the statesmen 
of the respective countries. An understanding, perhaps, is better than an alliance, 
which may stereotype arrangements which cannot be accepted as permanent in 
view of the changing circumstances from day to day." 

There was considerable approval of Chamberlain’s qualified 
statements with regard to “alliances” and “understandings” in 
the British provincial press and in some Conservative papers, 
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notably the Standard and the Daily Telegraph. But in the 
editorial offices of other metropolitan journals, where the sig- 
nificance of Chamberlain’s faux pas was understood, the speech 
exploded like a bombshell.** Even the Conservative Pall Mall 
Gazette wrote under the caption ‘‘Speech is Silver . . .’’ that there 
was much in the address with which it was in ‘‘cordial agreement,”’ 
particularly with regard to Anglo-American relations. As far as 
Anglo-German relations were concerned, the publication thought 
that Chamberlain was on more debatable grounds. ‘‘Jt is some- 
what curious that Mr. Chamberlain himself seems to have been 
struck with an afterthought of suspicion as to whether he had not 
gone too far when he spoke of ‘a new Triple Alliance’... and he 
proceeded to express his desire to make it clear that an under- 
standing is, perhaps, better than an alliance.’”’ The journal then 
went on to suggest that ‘‘not less untimely’? was Chamberlain’s 
reference to the “campaign of insult’’ against England in the 
French press. ‘Is it... discreet for a Minister of the Crown to 
allude in public to the ‘serious consequences’ which will ensue if 
our neighbours do not ‘mend their manners’?”” The Pall Mall 
then concluded: ‘Taking all things into consideration, we cannot 
help feeling that, on this occasion, at all events, Ir. Chamberlain 
would have been better advised to maintain golden silence.’’™ 

The Review of Reviews declared that “If the country gentlemen 
of England retained anything of their self respect, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at Leicester would have led to a demand on behalf 
of the great majority of his party for his immediate dismissal.’’™ 
And the Times pointed out that ‘“The comments of American, 
German and French newspapers upon his speech . . . can hardly 
come as a surprise to Mr. Chamberlain, since, if due allowance 
be made for difference of standpoint, they are certainly similar 
to the criticisms he has already heard from his own countrymen. 
In this country we are fully aware that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
training has not been that of a diplomatist.’’® 

Sir Edward Grey expressed kindred thoughts in a private 
letter to Richard Haldane: ‘‘Joe’s speech about the German 
alliance (unless it was expressly dictated by the German Emperor, 

®Q. J. Hale, Publicity and Diplomacy, with Special Reference to England and 
Germany, 1890-1914 (New York, 1940), 212. ; 

®3Pqil Mall Gazette, December 1, 1899. Similar sentiments were expressed in a 
leading article of the December 2 issue. It quoted Lord Rosebery as saying that 
“it is the duty of statesmen to remember that they are responsible for great and 
permanent interests. 


«The Progress of the World” (Review of Reviews, XX, December, 1899, 547). 
“Times, December 2, 1899. 
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which I can’t believe) was disastrous. I never read anything 
which struck me as being more of a mess. He really must be 
kept out of foreign politics or he will make everything impossible, 
even friendship with America.’ It was Punch, however, that 
summarized Chamberlain’s diplomatic shortcomings in rather 
pungent verse: 
Of Mr. Chamberlain a song I sing, 
Of whom much ill is spoken; 
They say he shatters everything 
That can by chance be broken 
To France he fills a heady cup 
Ot over-bold defiance, 
And breaks our Yankee friendship up 
By calling it alliance. 


The Germans, too, I understand, 
If they are rightly quoted, 

The proferred Chamberlain hand 
With deep aversion noted. 

Their lengthy words they do not mince 
When Joseph is indicted 

Oh, it must make a proud man wince 
To find himself so slighted! 


If Joseph, therefore, was not meek 
But haughty and unbending 
And spoke as pots to kettles speak 
Of manners and their mending; 
If he embraced the U.S. A. 
With ardour too ecstatic, 
Remember this is Joseph’s way, 
Who is not diplomatic.* 


The unfavourable reaction to Chamberlain’s utterances was 
not due, then, to public disapproval of a departure from the 
policy of isolation, but to the colonial secretary's indiscretion, to 
his veiled admission of the hazards of the British situation. 
Moreover, there were some in England who asserted that 
Chamberlain had conveyed the true sentiments of the people. 
Thus Sir Lepel Griffin, founder and editor of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Reviw expressed in a letter to the Times his ‘“‘conviction”’ that the 
Birmingham diplomat in his speech ‘‘correctly interpreted the 
feeling of the vast majority of his fellow countrymen”’ regarding 
isolation. It may be true “that he has not received the diplomatic 


6G. M. Trevelyan, Grey of Follodon (Boston, 1937), 88. 
Punch, CXVII, December 13, 1899, 277. 
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training which obscures and confuses thought and expression; but 
intelligent men will admit that the Liberal Minister who has so 
triumphantly maintained his position in a Conservative Cabinet 
must possess the highest qualifications as a diplomatist... .” 
In closing, Sir Lepel affirmed: ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy 
requires no defence when it is understood to be no more than 
expressing with firmness and moderation the instructed and delib- 
erate sentiments of his country.’’®* 

Taking the general parliamentary elections of October, 1900, a 
year after Chamberlain’s Leicester speech, as a test of public 
opinion, one would be inclined to agree with the writer of the 
letter. The Conservative-Unionist coalition inflicted a devastat- 
ing blow on the Liberals, and Chamberlain, who together with 
Balfour carried the main burden of the campaign, was very much 
instrumental in the results. After the elections, the cabinet was 
reconstituted with practically the same people. As Campbell- 
Bannerman put it: ‘“‘The stable remains the same; the horses are 
the same; but every horse is in a new stall.’’®’ This referred 
especially to Lansdowne who relinquished his post as war secretary 
to become foreign secretary. With Salisbury’s successor in 
charge, new winds began to blow in the foreign office. Lansdowne, 
who was much more aware of the prevalent public opinion regard- 
ing isolation than the prime minister, felt the same concern about 
the hazardous British position as Chamberlain did, only his 
efforts to remedy the situation were much more subtle than 
those of the colonial secretary. He did not make many speeches 
on foreign policy, but he entered into serious negotiations, initiated 
privately by Chamberlain, with Germany for an alliance. 

Lord Salisbury, who gave up the foreign office but retained the 
premiership (until July, 1902), was not very happy. It was 
during the 1901 talks with Germany that he drew up the memo- 
randum, quoted at the beginning of this paper, in which he 
observed: “It would hardly be wise to incur naval and most 
onerous obligations, in order to guard against a danger in whose 
existence we have no historical reason for believing.’’ Lord 
Lansdowne, although he saw a number of difficulties in the way 
of a “full blown” alliance with Germany, took a different view. 
In a memorandum drawn up in reply to the prime minister he 
stated: “I fully admit the force of the Prime Minister’s ob- 


587tmes, December 6, 1899. 
Earl of Oxford, Fifty Years of British Parliament, I, 3. 
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servation, that this country has until now fared well in spite of 
its international isolation. I think, however, that we may push 
too far the argument that, because we have in the past survived 
in spite of our isolation, we need have no misgivings as to the 
effect of that isolation in the future.’’”° 

It was Lansdowne’s point of view that prevailed in the end. 
The arguments of the proponents of isolation that it was political 
folly to confess weakness by courting allies, that the British navy 
was strong enough to defy any aggressor, that in an emergency 
England could easily obtain aid from other powers, and that 
constitutional practices made a permanent alliance with foreign 
states difficult, were outweighed by the contention of those who 
maintained that universal Anglophobia was bound to crystallize 
sooner or later into a continental alliance against Great Britain, 
that the latter could not “‘against an armed Europe stand alone,” 
that it did not ‘‘seem possible that peace with security could be 
enjoyed”’ without England entering into an alliance. The problem 
confronting the advocates of the abandonment of the policy of 
isolation was to ascertain which of the great powers would best 
suit England as an ally. 

In their search for such an ally, those in the United Kingdom 
to whom a change in British foreign policy seemed inevitable, 
spoke most often of Russia, France, and the United States. Not 
so often did they speak of Germany and Japan. The British 
government, however, although yielding to the repeated demands 
for a new departure, could not, because of raisons d’état, pay 
much heed to public preferences for an ally. To be sure, there 
was a feeble attempt in 1898 on the part of Downing Street at 
an alliance with Russia, but the more serious negotiations were 
conducted with Germany in 1898 and in 1901. Having failed, 
however, to conclude an alliance with a European power, Great 
Britain turned to Asia and negotiated an alliance with Japan. 

In Japan, England found a rising power also determined to 
block foreign encroachments in the Far East. The conclusion of 
an alliance in 1902 with the Oriental state marked the abandon- 
ment of Great Britain’s ‘“‘splendid isolation,’’ and proved the 
initial step in England’s new course in foreign affairs. 


ISRAEL TARKOW-NAAMANI 
Indiana University. 
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ALEXANDER MACKENZIE’S MEMORANDA ON THE 
APPOINTMENT OF EXTRA SENATORS, 1873-4 


HE Mackenzie government took office November 7, 1873. 
It prorogued Parliament the same day and dissolved it 
January 2, 1874. Meanwhile, on December 22, Mackenzie had 
submitted to the Cabinet a ‘“‘report’”’ that it was ‘‘desirable in the 
Public Interests’’ that six extra senators be appointed under the 
provisions of Section 26 of the British North America Act. Next 
day the Cabinet passed, and the Governor-General approved, 
P.C. 1711, advising his Excellency to make the necessary recom- 
mendation to the Queen. P.C. 1711 refers to a ‘‘memorandum”’ 
by Mackenzie, dated December 22, presumably containing his 
reasons for tendering such advice. Sessional Paper No. 68 of 
1877 gives the text of the Order and the report (which says 
nothing of reasons, beyond the single phrase about the ‘Public 
Interests’), but not a word of the memorandum. Neither the 
Governor-General’s Office nor the Privy Council Office has any 
copy of the memorandum, nor is there any trace of it in the official 
despatches in the Public Archives of Canada or the Public Record 
Office in London. But the Mackenzie Letter Books, volume I], 
pp. 104-7, contain an incomplete version of a memorandum on 
the subject, undated, and marked ‘‘Confidential’’; and the Public 
Record Office has a similar memorandum, also ‘‘Confidential,’’ 
dated ‘‘Council Chambers, January 2nd, 1874,”’ and signed by 
Mackenzie. Of this second memorandum there appears to be no 
copy at all in Canada, certainly none in the Archives, the Privy 
Council Office, or the Governor-General’s Office. The copy re- 
printed here has been made available through the kindness of 
Sir Shuldham Redfern, late secretary to the Governor-General, 
and Sir Eric Machtig of the Dominions Office. Comparison of 
the two memoranda suggests that the one in the Letter Book is 
what remains of the original document of December 22, 1873. 
The probability is that the revised version was drawn up at 
Lord Dufferin’s request. His position when the advice was 
originally tendered was not free from difficulty. It was by no 
means certain that the government could command a majority 
in the existing Parliament. Nor could it be certain that a disso- 
lution would give it a majority in a new Parliament. In these 
circumstances, Lord Dufferin might well have demurred when 
asked to invoke this extraordinary power, might have provoked 
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a crisis by declining to assent till the government had proved 


that it had the support of the House of Commons. 


Instead, he 


approved the Order-in-Council at once, and then, apparently, 
put it in his pocket, knowing that if the government were defeated, 
either in the House or at the polls, P.C. 1711 would be a dead 


letter. 


It can hardly be mere coincidence that Mackenzie’s second 


memorandum is dated on the very day on which Parliament was 


dissolved, still less that P.C. 


) 


1711, with the memorandum of 


January 2, was not forwarded to London till January 26, and so 
could not possibly come before the British government before 


the results of the election were known. 


memoranda follows. 


Ottawa. 


CONFIDENTIAL MEMORANDUM 
ON 
SENATE APPOINTMENTS 


The 26th Section of the British 
North American Act provides as 
follows :— 

“If at any time, on the- recom- 
mendation of the Governor-General, 
the Queen thinks fit to direct that three 
or six members be added to the Senate, 
the Governor-General may, by sum- 
mons to three or six qualified persons 
(as the case may be) representing 
equally the three divisions of Canada, 
add to the Senate accordingly.” 

This provision was obviously in- 
tended to give relief from the rigidity 
consequent on having a fixed number 
of appointed Senators holding their 
positions for life, and find a way to 
avoid possible complications or incon- 
veniences by giving some elasticity to 
the system. The only question that 


can arise at present is whether the ex- 
isting circumstances are such as may 
fairly justify the administration in 
asking the Assent of Her Majesty to 
the proposal to make the additional 
appointments 





The text of the two 


EUGENE FORSEY 


CONFIDENTIAL MEMORANDUM 
ON 
APPOINTMENTS TO THE SENATE 


The 26th Section of the British 
North American Act provides as 
follows :— 

“If at any time, on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor-General, 
the Queen thinks fit to direct that three 
or six members be added to the Senate, 
the Governor-General may, by sum- 
mons to three or six qualified persons 
(as the case may be) representing 
equally the three divisions of Canada, 
add to the Senate accordingly.” 

This provision was obviously in- 
tended to give relief from the rigidity 
consequent on having a fixed number 
of appointed Senators holding their 
seats for life and thus find a way to 
avoid possible complications or incon- 
veniences by giving some elasticity to 
the system. 

The only question that can arise at 
present is whether the existing cir- 
cumstances are such as may fairly 
justify the Administration in asking 
the Assent of Her Majesty to the pro- 
posal to make the additional appoint- 
ments. 





a ——e 


Without venturing to enumerate or 
anticipate all the cases which might 
arise justifying the exercise of the 
authority vested in the Crown by the 
Act, I wish to point out the existing 
circumstances which, in my opinion, 
seem to be a sufficient justification for 
asking for the authority. 

The Government of Canada is car- 
ried on, as are all the Governments of 
the Empire, by the means of active 
political organizations of a party char- 
acter. The Senate must be composed 
of gentlemen holding the political 
views of one or both of the two great 
political parties into which political 
society is divided. Regard must there- 
fore be had to the political complexion 
of the Senate by every government, as 
its existence may be to some extent 
affected by an extremely hostile 
majority therein. 


During the time when the terms of 
confederation were discussed in the old 
Provincial Parliaments the Legislative 
Councils of the then Provinces were 
nearly equally divided between the two 
parties. A tacit agreement was made 
that [illegible] of the two parties 
should nominate respectively one half 
of the members of the Senate. It 
might be said to be “so nominated in 
the bond.” Without such a stipulation 
the negotiation could not be carried on 
successfully for although the conserva- 
tive element was the strongest in the 
Government the liberal element was 
strongest in the legislature. 
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Without venturing to enumerate or 
anticipate all the cases which might 
arise justifying the exercise of the 
authority vested in the Crown by the 
Act, I wish to point out the reasons 
which seem to be sufficient, in my 
opinion, to justify the Government in 
asking the Assent of the Crown for 
making additional appointments. The 
Government of Canada is carried on, 
as are all the Governments of the 
Empire, by means of active political 
organizations of a party character. 
The Senate must necessarily be com- 
posed of gentlemen holding the political 
views of one or the other of the two 
great parties into which political so- 
ciety is divided. 

The political complexion of this 
body cannot therefore be regarded with 
indifference by any Government, as a 
large and hostile majority in the 
Senate may affect the Government very 
seriously, acting in conjunction with 
a powerful minority in the Commons. 

When the terms of Union were 
under discussion in the old Provincial 
Parliaments, the Legislative Councils 
of the then separate Provinces were 
nearly equally divided between the two 
parties. An agreement was then en- 
tered into by the leaders of the respec- 
tive parties that the members of the 
Senate should be nominated by them 
in equal numbers, that is that each 
party should nominate one half. This 
was not, for obvious reasons, provided 
for in the Act, but nevertheless it 
might be said to be “so nominated in 
the bond,” as the 14th Resolution of 
the Quebec Conference states that “due 
regard shall be had to the claims .. . 
of the Opposition in each Province so 
that all political parties may as nearly 
as possible be fairly represented.” 
Without such a stipulation, the nego- 
tiations could not have been carried on 
with success: for, although the con- 
servative element was strongest in the 





Although there was a partial dis- 
ruption in the Coalition Cabinet in 
December 1865 which prevented the 
cordial working of the two parties in 
the Session of 1866 on general sub- 
jects, the Confederate policy was sup- 
ported as cordially as ever, and the 
arrangement concerning the Senate 
was Carried out in this particular with 
reasonable fairness. The classification 
of some so called independents was 
objectionable doubtless, and, therefore, 
some nominations were made ap- 
parently in the liberal interest which 
that party could hardly recognize. 
Still the “bond” was professedly kept 
and the principle acknowledged. 

The Senate met therefore in 1867 
for the first time, so constituted, with 
a fair opportunity to vindicate the 
reputation of its Creators for political 
knowledge and foresight. I will not 
here discuss the question whether the 
new body justified the hopes held out, 
as we are not proposing a change in 
its constitution, although I hold very 
decided views on that point, but it is 
right we should consider whether the 
principle observed in its creation have 
[sic] been adhered to viz., an equitable 
distribution of its political power 
between the two parties. 

Since 1867 thirty one (31) appoint- 
ments have been made to the Senate. 
Of these nine were from the three new 
Provinces. In one only of these Prov- 
inces was there any attempt to consult 
the political divisions which had previ- 
ously prevailed in the Province. viz. 
in Prince Edward Island where two 
were selected from each party. All 
the other Senators were selected from 
the ranks of the ministerial party, the 
net result being that twenty-nine (29) 
were chosen because they were allies of 
the governing party and two of their 
opponents by agreement with the 
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Cabinet of the old Province of Canada, 
the liberal element was strongest in 
Parliament. 

There was a partial disruption of 
the Coalition Cabinet during the period 
of political incubation which prevented 
the cordial working of the two parties 
in the Session of 1866 on general sub- 
jects, but the policy of confederation 
was sustained as cordially as ever, and 
the arrangement concerning the Senate 
was carried out in this respect with 
reasonable fairness. The classification 
of some members was objectionable 
and, therefore, some nominations were 
made apparently in the liberal interest 
which that party hardly recognized. 
Still the “bond” was professedly kept 
and the principle acknowledged. 


The Senate met in 1867 for the first 
time so constituted with a fair oppor- 
tunity to vindicate the reputation of its 
creators for political knowledge and 
foresight. A brief statement of facts 
will shew whether the principle adopted 
in its creation have [sic] been adhered 
to, viz., an equitable distribution of 
its political power between the two 
political parties. Since 1867, thirty- 
one appointments have been made. Of 
these nine (9) were made to give 
representation to the three new Prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island. In one only of 
these Provinces was there any attempt 
made to consult the political divisions 
which had previously prevailed, viz., 
in Prince Edward Island, where two 
were selected from each side. 

All the others were selected from 
the ranks of the then ministerial 
party : the net result being that twenty- 
nine (29) of the new Senators were 
on one side and two (2) on the other. 
The result on the whole being that 
the Opposition to the present Adminis- 
tration controll the Senate by a very 
large majority. 
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Islanders. The result on the whole 
being that the Opposition to the pres- 
ent administration controul the Senate 
by a very large majority. 

Another provision of the [illegible] 
in connection with the death of two of 
the members aggravates this disparity 
of numbers. Under the impression 
that P.E. Island would enter the Union 
in 1867 it was grouped with N Scotia 
and N Brunswick, the group to have 
twenty-four (24) Senators. The 147th 
Section provides that “after the admis- 
sion of Prince Edward Island the 
representation of N Scotia and N 
Brunswick in the Senate shall, as 
vacancies occur, be reduced from 
twelve to ten members respectively. 
Within the last few weeks one Senator 
has died in each of these Provinces. 
viz. Senators Locke and Steves, both 
these members were supporters of the 
present Government. 


Another provision of the British 
North American Act taken in connec- 
tion with the death of two of the mem- 
bers aggravates this disparity of num- 
bers. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island were formed 
into a group, one of three, with a 
representation of twenty-four members 
in the Senate. Prince Edward Island 
not having come into the confederacy, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick re- 
ceived each two members more than 
their own allotment as portions of the 
group. The 147th Section of the Brit- 
ish North American Act provides that 
“after the admission of Prince Edward 
Island ... the representation of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick in the 
Senate shall be reduced as vacancies 
occur from twelve to ten members 
respectively. Senators Locke and 
Steves from these Provinces died very 
recently, both these members were 
supporters of the present Government 
but they cannot be replaced, and the 
result is that the Government is fur- 
ther weakened in the Senate. 

I do not mean to lay down the doc- 
trine that the Senate must be filled by 
the appointment of an exactly equal 
number from each political party. 
Such an arrangement would be scarcely 
possible; nor do I pretend to say that, 
even if possible, it would be advisable 
for each successive Administration to 
obtain a majority in the Senate. The 
body as it exists is the result of a 
system of compromise which it was 
hoped would be reasonably satisfactory 
to the country. It is, however, evident 
that much care and delicacy is neces- 
sary in making appointments to give 
the body the weight it should have in 
the country and prevent the impression 
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gaining ground that it is too much the 
creation of the Administration of the 
day. The fair equilibrium which 
should exist has been seriously dis- 
turbed, and a sufficiently clear case has 
been established to justify the applica- 
tion of the counterpoise provided by 
the Constitution. 

The new Administration should 
have an opportunity of seating some 
of the prominent supporters of its 
policy before the commencement of the 
coming Session not merely to remove 
to the limited extent possible the dis- 
parity in numbers, but for the purpose 
of having able advocates of the Gov- 
ernment measures in the House. 

It should be noted that the addition 
of six members will really be only an 
actual addition of four to the present 
number, as the vacancies in the Mari- 
time Provinces cannot be filled for the 
reasons stated and further vacancies 
may occur at any moment to reduce 
the number still further. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) A. MACKENZIE. 


Council Chambers. 
January 2nd, 1874. 





REVIEW ARTICLE* 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE choice of books for a review article on Canada and Foreign Affairs is 
always difficult since the problem and trends of Canadian foreign policy 
are so intimately related to international affairs in general. It is obviously 
impossible to include all the significant books on even those aspects of inter- 
national affairs which impinge directly on Canadian policy, and the books which 
are chosen must therefore be arbitrarily selected and severely limited in number. 
At a time such as the present when the problem of world order is the central 
issue, the difficulty of selecting books for an article of this kind is greatly 
increased and the bibliography appended below is offered with a full realization 
that it is not complete and that all its items may not meet with unanimous 
approval as the best that might have been chosen. 

One notable omission is the absence of references relating specifically to 
Canadian foreign policy. This lack contrasts rather sharply with the interest 
in foreign affairs which appeared in Canada during the course of the war, and 
which tended to centre around the concept of Canada as a “Middle Power” in an 
emerging international system. The fundamentals of Canadian foreign policy 
seemed to be gaining some clear recognition in the public mind, and there can 
be no question that this was a development of vital significance in Canadian 
history. It is a matter for speculation as to whether Canadians in the post-war 
period are losing their feeling of awareness and their sense of direction at a 
moment when decisions and trends of the utmost consequence for Canada’s 
iuture are in the making. These considerations lie, however, outside the scope 
of this article. 

Now that the great anti-German and anti-Japanese coalition is threatening 
to dissolve under the solvent of victory, there is a certain poignancy in reading 
books written in the fearful hope that the fruits of victory might not be wasted 
in a struggle of the victors. Those reviewed here which deal with Soviet 
Russia serve, however, at once to remind us how inevitable that dissolution 
was, in some degree, and also how easy it is to exaggerate its character and 
its consequences. The old Russo-German hostility and the positive and dynamic 
character of the Soviet régime ensured that Russia would exploit its victory 
to the full at once in the interests of security and of the spread of Soviet 
influence and power. Yet it is as simple as it is dangerous to see the future 
in terms of Anglo-American rivalry with the Soviet Union, to be positive that 
the ambitions of the present rulers of Russia are illimitable, and that delimitation 
and compromise are impossible. In a world shattered by an unprecedented war 
the search for limits of power and the reconciliation of interests and ideals is 
bound to be difficult and perilous, but not necessarily fruitless. 

*This is the twelfth annual article published by the CANADIAN HistTorIcAL REVIEW 
on this subject. For the bibliography of this article see p. 201. The ReEvirew also 
publishes in each issue a list of recent publications relating to Canada’s international 


relations. See p. 215. 
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“Those who are impatient with Russia’s mistakes or sudden unilateral deci- 
sions, or apt to interpret some negative acts of Russia’s internal or foreign 
policy as expressions of Soviet unreliability or backwardness or innate inability 
to come closer to the Western world, should take a lesson from the experience 
of Germany,” writes Professor Max M. Laserson in his sober and analytical 
Russia and the Western World. “... [Its] anti-Russian and anti-Slav Weltan- 
schauung carried Germany into the double disaster of two world wars lost, with 
all the doom this involves” (p.9). To say this is not to be an apologist of Soviet 
policy. The gist of Professor Laserson’s book is, as this reviewer interprets 
it, that Soviet Russia is a great and dynamic fact of the contemporary world, and 
we must live with it. To do so successfully, we must understand it. To 
understand it, certain fundamentals must be grasped. These are that the Com- 
munist revolution was in its inception, as it remains, anti-democratic. As a 
revolution which succeeded, it has become anti-revolutionary, in the sense that 
its principal concern is its own perpetuation. Because it is anti-democratic it 
is not thereby to be dismissed as “totalitarian.” Professor Laserson argues 
that “totalitarianism” is a matter of intent, that where limits are set to the 
power of a régime, by a constitution prescribing ends other than the power of 
the régime, “totalitarianism” is absent, though the methods of the police state 
may be employed. It is an interesting, if not wholly convincing, contention. In 
support of this view, considerations are advanced with regard to the transition 
from centralism to federalism, the beginning of a legal culture in a Russia 
historically anarchic, and the very interesting “revival of history” in the nine- 
teen-thirties. A system displaying these indications of an approach to an inner 
harmony and cultural maturity is not to be regarded as a totalitarian state of 
unlimited ambitions. The surge of Russia into Central Europe was precipitated 
by the boundless ambitions of Germany, because of which “The Second World 
War became in this sense a war of the German succession, unexpected by the 
enemies of Germany even in its early phases” (p. 249). 

Unfortunately certain misprints mar the book, caused no doubt by haste in 
preparation for publication. On page 63, “the transition from centralism to 
feudalism” should presumably be “to federalism”; on page 119, foot-note 1, 
“George H. Savine,” should, of course, be “Sabine.” On page 143 a quotation 
from Stalin is not set as a quotation and is momentarily puzzling. 

Mr. David J. Dallin, now well known as a commentator on Soviet Russia, 
in his The Real Soviet Russia is not far removed from Professor Laserson in 
his concept of the fundamentai changes which have occurred in Soviet Russia 
since the Revolution, but he draws very different deductions from them. He 
notes the revival of history (p. 22); he states that Stalin is anti-revolutionary 
(p. 43), but he challenges, with considerable effectiveness, the “Thermidorean” 
concept of the development of the Revolution, pointing out, quite properly, that 
it is Trotskyite in origin. His thesis is that “The Communist state becomes in 
a measure the substitute for the Communist revolution; such is the pattern of 
Communist evolution” (p. 30). From this he deduces that such things as the 
emancipation of the church are not to be taken as creating such a freedom of 
the church from state control as exists, for example, in the United States. 
From this also it is to be deduced that the Communist state, like the Communist 
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revolution, remains perpetually at war with the capitalist world. For the rulers 
of the Soviet Union, Mr. Dallin argues, “The only supernational organization 
that can preserve peace is a Union of Soviet Republics expanded to maximum 
proportions and embracing within its confines ‘countries which have abandoned 
capitalism,’ as Stalin has expressed it” (p. 82). On the other hand, Mr. Dallin 
is not concerned to create a Communist bogey. From his analysis of Communist 
social order, particularly of the position of the non-Communist intelligentzia, 
and from his estimate of Soviet war losses, increased in his opinion by the 
policy of the Soviet government, he concludes that internal changes of magni- 
tude may be imminent in Russia and that these weakness will hinder the 
Russian exploitation of victory. It is an interesting thesis, attractive to many, 
but assuredly it awaits a further unfolding of events for confirmation. 

However this may be, the critic has little basis for judgment. Soviet 
policy remains an enigma. Yet a concrete test of Soviet policy and of the possi- 
bility of harmonious relations between Soviet Russia and the Western Powers 
remains in the question of the fate and future of Poland. Of the prestige and 
power of Russia in Europe there can be no question at the moment. Yet Europe 
remains the various peoples of Europe with their mature and ancient culture, 
prostrate now under the passage of war and the reality of famine,—and they 
will revive, as grass springs up when the treads of a tank have passed over. 
They will revive, if a new weight is not imposed. Is there a place for a historic, 
autonomous, and Catholic Poland in the Soviet scheme of things, or are we to 
witness a new repression of Poland to invite a “new war of the nations to 
liberate Poland,” such as Mickiewicz prayed for? The question involves three 
factors, Polish boundaries, the composition of the Polish government, and 
Poland’s relations with its great neighbours to the east and west. That the 
non-Polish lands to the east must go to Russia, no one in the Western World 
denies. But to create a German irredenta to the west is to embroil the new 
Poland with Germany and make it dependent on Russia. Nor does it follow 
that only a Communist dominated Polish government can be a government 
friendly to Russia. Students of this problem will be grateful for Russo-Polish 
Relations, a historical survey edited by Professor Serge Konovalov and for 
Poland and Russia, 1919-1945 by James T. Shotwell and Max M. Laserson, 
which furnish timely and excellent background material. 

The question of Poland is indeed that of all central Europe. A solution 
may emerge from making the region strategically a Russian zone of security; 
by giving its people regional autonomy on the analogy of the component republics 
of the Soviet Union; by linking its economic life with that of Soviet Russia, 
on the model of the overall economic integration of the Soviet Union. But the 
establishment of a Soviet monopoly of control and the closing of the economic 
life of the region to international trade can scarcely be acceptable to the Western 
Powers or compatible with the purposes of the United Nations. 

Much as one may respect Mr. Dallin’s work on Soviet Russia, one cannot 
avoid the impression that his The Big Three was inspired by the success of books 
whose popularity was not unrelated to their anti-Soviet tone. This book is cur- 
rent comment, and not of much significance to the historian. In particular his 
account of traditional British foreign policy seems to verge on the crude and 
naive. 
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The Big Three does, however, raise the question of the relationships of the 
three major powers of the moment, the burning topic of our days, and Nathaniel 
Peffer’s America’s Place in the World is a thoughtful and timely analysis of the 
position and role of the United States in the present power situation. Professor 
Peffer’s theme— for he is also among the professors—is the now familiar, if still 
to be proved one, that for the United States isolation has ended and continuous 
intervention or rather, daily participation, in world affairs begun. He deals 
shortly with the thesis that American isolation rested in the last analysis on 
the British Navy (p. 16). American participation, he argues and rightly, arises 
not from changes in the external world, but from its own power and dispositions. 
But the book is marred for this reader by certain animadversions against the 
League powers; “Essentially the League was a fraud. It was inaugurated in 
bad faith and carried out without honesty of purpose”; in all respect, it is sub- 
mitted that this was not so, and it is a passage Professor Peffer might re-con- 
sider; and also by a certain anti-British bias, legitimate enough if based on 
concrete evidence, but as prejudice out of keeping in a serious work. The 
choice before the United States in its new role is that between “the way of 
prevention” and “the way of power.” Professor Peffer is for the way ot 
prevention, even by the imperfect means of the United Nations, much as he 
dislikes the “veto.” The chapter on “The Imperative of Intelligence” is frank 
and admirable, and a Canadian reviewer can only remark that it applies with 
equal force to this country. His warning that there will be no return to the 
world of free enterprise is well taken; it would be madness for this continent 
to attempt to impose its economic mores on Europe or Asia in return for aid in 
reconstruction. Yet how is the regulated capitalism of North America, which 
developed out of a world market as well as out of North American resources, to 
thrive in an economic world contracted by the widening of the Soviet economy 
which draws on the world market only at its convenience ? 

Russo-American relations involve, however, not only the Big Three rela- 
tionship and Europe, but also the Far East. On this aspect of our discusssion 
we have two excellent books, Harriet L. Moore’s Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 
1931-1945, and T. A. Bisson’s America’s Far Eastern Policy. Miss Moore’s is 
a scholarly, factual study of the day to day development of Soviet policy in the 
Far East between 1931 and 1945. It is based on Soviet sources and almost 
half of the book consists of Soviet documents. Miss Moore develops no thesis, 
and draws no conclusions, letting the record speak. But the theme which 
emerges is that of the mutual suspicions of the Great Powers in the Far East, 
which suspicious events of the past year have done nothing to diminish. Mr. 
Bisson’s equally scholarly book, on the other hand, does reflect a point of view. 
Mr. Bisson would seem to be a “liberal” in outlook and sympathies—no reproach 
in the opinion of this reviewer—and in consequence he differs with Mr. A. W. 
Griswold’s The Far Eastern Policy of the United States and with Mr. Joseph 
C. Grew on certain aspects of American policy, and especially on the post-war 
treatment of Japan. American policy in Japan today would seem to be follow- 
ing that advocated by Mr. Grew rather than that advocated by Mr. Bisson. 
It is perhaps fortunate, for Mr Bisson seems somewhat disposed to the brave 
democratic belief that nations and governments can be made over on foreign 
models in a relatively short time. The result of trying is usually failure and in 
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Japan would probably be calamitous. This “liberal bent” of Mr. Bisson may 
also account for his very discreet handling of Russo-American relations in the 
Far East, his omission of any reference to Chinese Communists, and his some- 
what quaint inclusion of the Soviet Union among the westernizing influences 
in China (p. 163). 

With the United States committed to active and continuous participation 
in world affairs and the United Nations, the question of the efficacy of the 
American constitutional system in formulating and applying a foreign policy 
arises. Mr. James Grafton Rogers examines the problem in World Policing 
and the Constitution a valuable pamphlet. His conclusion is: “In brief our 
history shows that our fortunes in foreign affairs are committed into the hands 
of the Presidents we elect. The checks retained rest in a majority of the two 
Houses of Congress, which have some powers but have exercised them little.” 
This is a sound summary, in spite of the impression made by the defeat of the 
League by a senatorial minority in 1920. The problem is not really one of 
consititutional powers or deficiencies but of executive capacity and responsible 
public opinion. 

Those who may be depressed by the present deterioration of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the Anglo-American Powers will do well to read 
Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan’s brilliant and appalling book, Assize of Arms. 
It is the story of the attempt to disarm Germany under the Treaty of Versailles, 
told by a member of the Control Commission, of Germany’s evasion of disarma- 
ment, and her re-arming. It serves to remind us who our real enemies are, and 
to recall that a German revival is not to be ruled out, indeed may be assured by 
an American-Soviet split. That Stresemann exacted silence on the German 
evasion of control as part of the price of Locarno will surprise no student of 
that hollow pact. That the first war minister of the Weimar Republic, Noske, 
an old N.C.O., came to attention on one occasion when spoken to by a general 
who was politically his subordinate, will surprise no one who saw the German 
military caste in the flesh. The old story of this caste, its devilish pride, its 
deliberate brutalization of its members and the men put under their authority, 
their status above the law, was being forgotten. It is well to have it recalled 
so explicitly and so dispassionately. Not even Darkness at Noon presents such 
a picture of moral nihilism. Here is the real enemy indeed. 

That Europe and indeed the world will see a revival of nationalism after 
the shock of the late struggle has worn off is likely enough. Mr. E. H. Carr’s 
Nationalism and After and Mr. Alfred’s Cobban’s National Self-Determina- 
tion were written with this likelihood in view. Both are conscious that the 
future development of nationalism must, in Europe at least, be different from 
that in the period 1919-39. In his essay, Mr. Carr advances the proposition 
that nationalism reached and passed its climax in the violence of the late war, 
and turns to examine the prospects of internationalism. He finds some favour- 
able indications in the victory of the multi-national states, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the British Commonwealth, not a state but an effective 
rganism nonetheless. These share, with varying emphases, concepts of “social 
justice,” which. if realized, would mitigate the clash of national rivalries. It 
is quite impossible in the limits of this review to do justice to Mr. Cobban’s 
brief but brilliant study of self-determination. He points out that it was largely 
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a by-product of the First World War, that its application was seriously modified 
by other factors, that it meant different things to different men, particularly that 
to the west European it was a matter of the state or allegiance, that to the east 
European it was primarily a matter of culture. As the concept developed in 
Central and Eastern Europe it was transmuted from self-determination of 
nationalities to national determinism; that is, “The individual did not deter- 
mine his nation; rather, the nation determined the individual” (p. 53.). Like 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Cobban finds hope in the success of the multi-national states, and 
in the possibility of separating self-determination from strategic and economic 
considerations. Of great interest is his view of the future of Eastern Europe: 
“A settled future for eastern Europe could be most easily envisaged if a similar 
relationship [to that between Australia, for example, and the United Kingdom] 
prevailed between Soviet Russia and the small states in its neighbourhood. Non- 
aggression, economic assistance from the stronger power, its possession where 
necessary of strategic bases, the abstention of the smaller states from hostile 
attitudes, and in general terms the pursuance by both sides of what has been 
termed a ‘Good Neighbour’ policy, are the conditions of success of such a 
system.” It might also be added, that the Great Power should not pursue a 
monopolistic and exclusive policy in the area concerned. 

Whatever the shape of things to come and the development of the world 
organization, students of the United Nations cannot but be grateful to Dr. Egon 
F. Ranshofen-Wertheimer for his The International Secretariat. It is a clear 
and methodical account of the organization of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations by one who was for some years a member of that loyal body of interna- 
tional civil servants. It has a message of hope for those who desire to see an 
international organization develop capable of serving the common needs of the 
various communities of the world. It warns that the prime requisite is that men 
should be able, without cutting themselves off in affection or understanding from 
their own countries, to serve an international organization. This is impossible 
for those who serve an all-demanding master, such as the totalitarian state. But 
“the League experience has shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that inter- 
national administration can function competently and successfully even under 
signally unfavourable circumstances” (p. 439). It is a useful and critical work 
of reference, to be highly commended. 

But, like the League, the United Nations and its organs can function with 
ultimate success only if sustained by a favorable, informed and resolute public 
opinion. The peace settlement of 1919, maintains Mr. R. B. McCallum i: 
Public Opinion and the Last Peace, was “a very remarkable treaty. It fulfilled 
our acknowledged war aims to a degree of perfection that no European settle- 
ment to which we had ever set our hand could equal” (p. 22). Yet, in the end 
Great Britain failed to uphold it because all shades of opinion, both Radical and 
Conservative, had come for various reasons to dislike the settlement. This wise, 
witty, and trenchant book reveals why, with remarkable clarity of exposition and 
style. Of the coming settlement the author observes: “Ultimately there is no 
security against war except in the disposition of the peoples to avoid it by the 
moderation of their conduct and their determination to unite in preventing it” 
(p. 194). 
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Professor Kenneth E. Boulding’s The Economics of Peace was taken up 
in the hope inspired by its title, that it might throw some light on the economic 
settlement of the future. It does not do so except in very general terms, 
not attempting for example, to speculate on how the international trade policy 
of Soviet Russia may develop or how it may affect the efforts to be undertaken 
to promote multilateral trade. The purpose of the book is quite different. The 
Economics of Peace is a singularly successful effort to make the latest economic 
analysis and theory available to the layman. It does so in a simple and readable 
style, which passes over only the finer points of theory. Would that more 
economists could make themselves so intelligible! Professor Boulding argues 
for the necessity in North America of a regulated capitalism, and of the im- 
perative necessity of promoting the economic development of the backward areas 
of the world. He also advances an adjustible tax plan, whereby income tax 
would be paid at frequent intervals, according to earnings; thus the govern- 
ment’s receipts rather than its deficits would operate to regulate the economy 
according to the theory of compensatory budgeting. It is attractive, but pro- 
poses no reduction of the income tax. In conclusion, the author does something 
very unusual for his profession; he considers, very sensibly, the moral impli- 
cations of the economic propositions he has advanced. Again, would that there 
were more of his kind. 


W. L. Morton 
The University of Manitoba. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Letters of William Davies, Toronto, 1854-1861. Edited with an introduction 


and notes by W1LL1AM SHERWOOD Fox. With a preface by H. A. INNIs. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1945. Pp. xiii, 144. ($2.00) 


Tuts volume is an admirably prepared and carefully edited series of letters 
which might well serve as a model for similar volumes in the future. William 
Davies (1831-1921), was an Englishman who settled in Toronto in 1854 and 
who made a great success of the meat-packing business. His company, William 
Davies and Company, was later the largest single unit of those which amalga- 
mated to form Canada Packers. The principal part of the volume consists of a 
series of letters from Davies to his brother, James who was in the meat business 
at Wallingford-on-Thames, Berkshire, England. These letters cover the period 
from 1854 to 1861. Three letters from Davies to the Reverend Carey Tyso 
written in 1875, 1876, and 1880 are also appended. 


The volume is introduced by a forward by Professor H. A. Innis, and by a 
preface and an excellent biographical sketch of Davies both written by Dr. 
Sherwood Fox, the editor of the volume. 

Davies had been in the meat business in Wallingford before his departure 
for Canada. He came of hard-working, thrifty, and shrewd Nonconformist 
stock and in the new environment he exemplified the tradition from whence he 
came. Like so many of Toronto’s successful business men of the nineteenth 
century (William McMaster, George Hague, Timothy Eaton), he personified 
the text “Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.” He was 
a Baptist and a member of Bond Street Church until a quarrel with the minister 
and with some of the brethren led to his change to another church. Quite in 
the Noncomformist tradition he was a Liberal in politics, hated the Tories, and 
ardently supported George Brown. Like Brown also, he was constantly 
suspicious of Lower Canada and of French-Canadian Roman Catholics. Un- 
like many Englishmen he rapidly became assimilated to Canadian customs and 
conditions. As early as 1855 he was writing, for instance: “The terms Tea & 
Supper are synonymous . . . & the event generally occurs at 6 o’clock here. On 
the whole I like it better than the Old Country fashion & I think it is more 
healthy.” 


The letters from Davies to his brother, James, throw considerable light on 
life in Toronto in the period 1854-61. Davies was, of course, particularly inter- 
ested in the meat and provision business and the letters contain a wealth of 
material in regard to the quality of Canadian meat, methods of cutting and 
curing, prices and profits in the business, and so forth. Davies, with his inti- 
mate knowledge of the English market, was in an admirable position to go into 
the export business. In 1860 he was beginning to canvass the possibilities of the 
English market and, as an experiment, shipped a consignment of bacon, hams, 
and lard to his brother for sale. The result he regarded as sufficiently encourag- 
ing to warrant further ventures. 


Frequent references in the letters afford first-hand evidence of business 
conditions in Toronto during the period of the Reciprocity Treaty. Prices rose 
sharply between 1854 and 1857 and there are many references such as “Butter 
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keeps an enormous price,” (September 14, 1855), and “Almost everything in 
the way of Prov.s"s is getting higher” (November 4, 1855). After the stock 
exchange collapse of 1857 the story changed. Prices fell. Money became 
tight and many businesses failed. “The sheriff has been in almost every other 
house,” reported Davies on June 18, 1859. 

Davies gives an intimate picture of the development of trade with the United 
States under the Reciprocity Treaty. His references are worth pages of official 
statistics in bringing the Reciprocity Treaty to life. “I am glad to say [he 
wrote on November 14, 1855] trade keeps good today a Yankee came over with a 
lot of Butter, 21 Casks, & as I had not the cash for the whole he gave me credit 
for £75 which I am to remit to him in New York State in a few days.” Davies 
made purchasing trips to Buffalo and Rochester and he sold eggs as far away 
as Boston. On May 31, 1860, he reported receipt of $406.40 from one Boston 
house in payment for a. shipment of eggs. 

Davies’ political comments are typical of Reform opinion in Toronto during 
the period. George Brown was preaching rep by pop up hill and down dale and 
inveighing against the allegedly baneful domination of Roman Catholic Quebec. 
Davies was all for him and wrote on September 27, 1856: “Brown whose speech 
you say you read is a fine man. . . . His paper the Globe has got the greatest 
circulation of any in Canada.” The Tories, Davies heartily disliked. There are 
several scornful references to the Cartier-Macdonald ministry. Sir Edmund 
Head, the Governor-General, Davies suspected of being “very thick with the 
old Tory School.” When Head allowed Macdonald and Cartier to perpetrate 
the famous “Double Shuffle,” Davies’ indignation was extreme. He described it 
as a “trick such as a horse jockey might be ashamed of.” His last expression, 
in the series, of a political opinion (July 6, 1861) was “I hope Brown and 
Wilson [another Liberal] will be elected.” 

Also of considerable interest are Davies’ reports of church affairs, first in the 
Bond Street congregation and, after he left it, in the new group which he joined. 
Quarrels in the Bond Street Church over the alleged dishonesty of one of the 
deacons, over the installation of an organ (to which some of the more conser- 
vative objected), the mediocre preaching ability of the minister—all are 
reported faithfully. Davies was a sincere Evangelical Christian, a firm believer 
in the necessity of conversion. He represented a type of which there were 
many in Toronto as elsewhere in the Victorian English-speaking world. 

The letters also contain many passing references to current events: the 
Crimean War, the expulsion of the British minister from Washington in 1856, 
numerous fires in Toronto, shipwrecks on the lakes, the great train wreck at 
Hamilton in 1857, and so forth. 

With the exception of the three additional letters to Mr. Tyso, Davies’ story 
is only carried in the documents to 1861. The remainder of his long life is 
described by Dr. Fox in the biographical sketch which precedes the documents. 
Dr. Fox renders a valuable service in describing the development of the Cana- 
dian meat export trade and particularly the place in it of Davies, one of the 
pioneers in establishing entry of Canadian meat into the British market. 
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Dr. Fox is to be congratulated in presenting the collection of documents in 
such an excellent volume. Studies of this type help to bring Canadian history 
to life in a manner beyond the ability of any purely secondary authority. 


D. C. MASTERS 
Bishop’s University. 


The fall of the Old Colonial System: A study in British free trade 1770-1870. 
By Rosert Livincston ScHuyLer. London, New York, [Toronto]: 
Oxford Universitiy Press. 1945. Pp. viii, 344. ($3.75) 


Tue book under review is primarily a history of economic policy and opinion 
during the period of transition from the first to the second British Empire. 
Beginning with a brief analysis of the Old Colonial System, Professor Schuyler 
plunges into a discussion of the critics who are generally credited with under- 
mining the old order—Josiah Tucker, Adam Smith, Major Cartwright, the 
Utilitarians, and the various minor critics. He then discusses changes in 
policy—Pitt’s early and surprisingly liberal proposals, the free-port system, the 
transition from prohibitory regulations to the preferential system after Waterloo, 
Peel’s reforms, and the repeal of the Navigation Acts. A chapter is added on 
the withdrawal of the imperial garrisons. 

The volume is in the best Schuyler tradition; it is well balanced, carefully 
documented, clearly written, and unpretentious. Professor Schuyler admits 
frankly that he has relied on printed materials and has not exhausted the Public 
Records Office. But the author is thoroughly familiar with contemporary 
writings, printed documentary materials, and secondary studies. He does not 
deal with constitutional developments, administrative arrangements, trade 
statistics, nor, except for the single chapter on the withdrawal of the imperial 
garrisons, with the military side of the old order. Within these limits the book 
is a definitive account of the transition in colonial policy. A very useful biblio- 
graphy is included. 


R. A. MacKay 
Ottawa. 


Economic Geography of Canada. By A. W. Currie. Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1945. Pp. xiv, 455. ($3.50) 


Tus book helps to fill the long recognized need for an analysis and descrip- 
tion of the economic geography of Canada. No economist or historian has 
written an adequate account of the nation’s development without reference to 
geography; and yet this is the first time a comprehensive effort has been made 
to describe that development in essentially geographical terms. 

After a brief introduction, in which Professor Currie admirably expresses 
the modern view of geography as the correlative science (one of Professor 
Griffith Taylor’s suggestive phrases), he outlines the major problems of the 
Canadian economy in relation to climate, soils, and geology. Unfortunately, 
little is made of the situation of Canada, its northerly location, its continental 
and its oceanic connexions, although all this is very important in determining 
its commercial relations. Rather, it is the physiographic controls which are 
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stressed, and used as a basis for a physiographic division of the Canadian 
economy. 

Of necessity, this leads to a regional treatment. “The division of Canada 
into Regions is not a device arbitrarily adopted by the economic geographer to 
suit his own convenience. It is a basic fact in the country’s economic and 
political life.” Consequently, the author discusses in considerable detail the 
influence of topography, geology, and climate on agriculture, mining, forestry, 
fishing, hydro-electric development, manufacturing, and commerce of seven 
Canadian regions. These are the Acadian-Appalachian, the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, the Prairies, the Western Cordilleras, the Canadian Shield, the Mackenzie 
Basin with the Hudson Bay Lowlands, and the Tundra. Newfoundland and 
Labrador are treated separately as an additional region. 

The regions are divided from each other largely on the basis of topography. 
This is questionable, and leads to the unusual practice of including the Eastern 
Townships, Quebec, with the Maritimes, although their situation produces a 
different orientation. 

Although Professor Currie has illustrated fully the values of the regional 
method, he has not overcome its defects. There is room for a synthesis of the 
entire Canadian economy, and for a national treatment of agriculture, mining, 
trade, and industry. More could have been made of how the regions compare 
with each other, and of their relative importance in the national life. This is 
particularly true of recent shifts in industry, with the concentration of high- 
wage industries in British Columbia and Ontario, and of low-wage ones 
in Quebec and the Maritimes; also the shifts in population, such as the 
decline in the Prairies, after their phenomenal expansion, and the renewed 
growth of the Central Provinces. One also notes the omission of both a 
regional and general description of Canadian cities. Montreal, with one-tenth 
of the country’s population, is mentioned almost in passing in the discussion 
of flour milling, the location of industry in the St. Lawrence Lowlands, and the 
influence of cheap labour on the textile industry. Altogether, the manufactur- 
ing of this great city is given twelve lines of print, scattered at intervals over 
four pages. 

The chapter on Canada as a whole is a good introduction to the general 
problems of transportation, external trade, and population, and to the climate, 
soils, and geology of the entire country: but it is inadequate as a geographical 
synthesis. The details of meteorology and soil formation are distracting, if 
anything, especially since their effects on the total economy are not represented 
clearly. The economic geographer is surely not required to remind his reader 
that the axis of the earth is inclined at an angle of 234° to show that tempera- 
tures vary with the season. Nor does he need to record that the air is rising at 
the equator and sinking at the poles to explain the climate of Canada. He is 
not expected to explain all the ingredients of the environment. This is the 
duty of the meteorologist, chemist, and so on (as indeed Dr. Currie admits, 

in his introduction). But, accepting these phenomena for what they are worth, 
he describes their distribution, and correlates that distribution with the distri- 
bution of economic phenomena. 

Such correlations are not detailed for the country as a whole, and one feels 
the need of an additional synthesis to show the interplay between the regions, 
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the effects of other countries on Canada, and the effects of national problems and 
the national geography on regional developments. 

The book is plentifully illustrated. However, most of the maps are not 
geographical, but merely locational. For instance, a map of the Occupied Lands 
shows no indication on it of climatic or topographic controls, although the 
important controls could have been suggested by drawing three hard lines to 
represent the fronts of the Rockies, the Shield, and the Appalachians, and by a 
broken line for the 65° F. July isotherm. Other examples could be cited. One 
also regrets the absence of a bibliography. 

Notwithstanding, Dr. Currie is to be congratulated on a factual and accurate 
representation, in which he has done a major service by collecting an immense 
amount of material from Dominion and provincial publications, and from mono- 
graphs, journals, and manuscripts, which can only with difficulty be obtained. 
The work is scholarly, lucid, and very well annotated, and proves an important 
contribution to Canadian geographical literature. 


J. W. Watson 
McMaster University. 


Ste. Croix (Dochet) Island: A monograph. By Wi LitiaAM FRANCIS GANONG. 
From the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, second series, 1902- 
1903, vol. VIII, sec. 11; revised and enlarged from the author’s manuscript 
notes and edited by SusAN BritTaAIn GANONG. (Monographic series, no. 
3.) Saint John: New Brunswick Museum. 1945. Pp. xix, 125. 


Tue late Dr. W. F. Ganong, a native of New Brunswick, was one of 
the most notable scholars yet produced in Canada. He was a distinguished 
Professor of Botany and became President of the Botanical Society of America, 
but his original contributions in other branches of science, in cartography, and 
in Canadian history were of equal importance. Unfortunately, his writings on 
the latter subjects are buried in transactions of learned societies and periodicals 
and have never been available to the general public. 

Recently, Miss Susan B. Ganong, a leading educationalist, having retired 
from active work, has undertaken to edit and publish a number of her brother’s 
monographs under the sponsorship of the New Brunswick Museum. The pre- 
sent volume is the first to appear. In its original form, it was printed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, second series, 1902-1903. 
The author made a number of notes in following years, intending to bring out 
a new edition, but his death occurred before he could carry out his purpose. 
Miss Ganong has made good use of these notes in the new edition ncw under 
review. 

The work is an elaborate study of a small island in the Ste. Croix River, 
which forms the boundary between New Brunswick and Maine. The name, 
doubtless, is of little significance to the great majority of people in Canada, vet 
it is one of the important landmarks in the history of the continent, because of its 
association with the first attempt of the French to establish permanent civiliza- 
tion in North America. 

In 1603, the Sieur de Monts, a soldier of France and a devoted follower of 
King Henry IV, proposed to found a colony in the territory designated on the 
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maps as Arcadia or Acadia. He offered to do this at his own expense if he 
could be given a monopoly of the fur trade. This was granted and de Monts 
was made Lieutenant General of the King for the country of Acadia, embracing 
an area from latitude 40° to 46° (i.e., from Philadelphia to Cape Breton). 
Accordingly, early in 1604, de Monts assembled a company of 120 men who 
sailed in two small vessels. He was accompanied by several friends of his 
own class, and by Samuel de Champlain, King’s geographer and historian of 
the expedition. hey reached Acadia in May and de Monts’ vessel anchored 
in a bay (Ste. Mary) on the south shore of the Bay of Fundy on June 16. De 
Monts and Champlain then proceeded to explore the Bay in a long-boat, and on 
June 24, entered a harbour on its north shore which they named after St. John 
the Baptist, whose Day it was. Thence they explored westward, reaching a 
river which they named “Ste Croix,” in which was a small island to which they 
gave the same name, deciding to make it their place of settlement. As soon as 
their vessels arrived building operations commenced. Parts of some of the 
houses had been brought from France but the bulk of the material required was 
obtained from trees found on the island and the mainland. Gardens were laid 
out and defence structures with cannon were erected. 

With the coming of winter grave troubles developed. Water and fuel had 
to be brought from the mainland and the severe cold caused much misery. 
Scurvy attacked many men and thirty-six died. By spring all realized that 
the Island must be evacuated and a new place of settlement found. Thus came 
into being Port Royal on the north shore of the basin now designated “Anna- 
polis.” Though this new colony suffered many vicissitudes it must be regarded 
as the pioneer establishment of permanent civilization in North America north 
of the Caribbean Sea, antedating the settlement of Jamestown in 1607 and 
Quebec in 1608. Dr. Ganong’s numerous references to authorities, his accu- 
rate translations from the French, and his original illustrations make it easy 
for readers to follow this thrilling account of adventurous pioneers. 

The remainder of the book deals with the history of Ste. Croix Island in the 
two following centuries, and, while this is lacking in the romance of the French 
period, it is described by the author with meticulous accuracy. After the year 
1632 no mention of the Island is to be found until 1772, when it appeared on 
Wright’s map of the Passamaquoddy area, being designated “Bone Island,” 
doubtless because, owing to erosion of the bank, skeletons of Frenchmen who 
died of scurvy at the time of the first settlement were exposed to view. Various 
other names have been used, of which only “Dochet” need be mentioned; it 
has been in use since the latter part of the eighteenth century, though the exact 
derivation of the name must be left to tradition and speculation. 

During the long disputes between British and American boundary commis- 
Sioners, while it was agreed that the River Ste. Croix should be the dividing 
line, it was not easy for them to agree as to which of the various rivers in the 
area was the Ste. Croix of the French period. The British claimed that it was 
was the one which now bears the name, while the Americans favoured the view 
that the present Magaguadavic was the original Ste. Croix. The British claim 
finally triumphed, through the production of Champlain’s map of 1604, and the 
careful examination of Dochet’s Island, which revealed definite evidences of the 
French occupation of 1604-5. In fixing the actual line of the boundary, the 
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historic Island was found to be on the American side of the river, a great mis- 
fortune historically, for its fortunes had been associated so intimately with those 
of Acadia and the French that it would have been more fitting to have trans- 
ferred it to the ownership of New Brunswick. 

In the production of this work too great praise cannot be given to Miss 
Ganong, the editor. She was fortunate in having found the notes made by her 
brother during the years which followed the publication of his monograph, but 
her added data testify to her ambition to make the work as complete as possible. 

J. C. WEBSTER 
Shediac, N. B. 


The history and development of the New Brunswick Museum, 1842-1945. By 
W. Austin Sgurres. With an introduction by J. C. Wepster. (Adminis- 
trative series, no. 2.) Saint John: New Brunswick Museum. 1945. Pp. 42. 


Mr. Squires has traced the history of the New Brunswick Museum from that 
founded by Abraham Gesner in Saint John in 1842, which, it is claimed, 
was the first museum officially so-designated and opened for the use of the public 
in what is now Canada. It was sold in 1846 to the Mechanics’ Institute Museum 
which thus owed its establishment “to the lack of vision of the majority in the 
Legislative Assembly of the day which forced Gesner to pledge his collections 
for the moneys borrowed to continue his geological survey of the province.” 
Although he left the province in 1843 his influence survived to stimulate in 1857 
a group of amateur geologists to form the Steinhammer Club, and in 1862 the 
Natural History Society. In 1882 at a time when valuable specimens were 
being acquired, Montague Chamberlain inaugurated the Bulletin of the Natural 
History Society of New Brunswick, thirty-one numbers of which were published 
between that date and 1914. “Papers on the natural history of New Brunswick 
by G. F. Matthew, Loring W. Bailey, G. U. Hay, and W. F. Ganong attracted 
widespread attention and both the Society and its museum were accorded a 
recognized position in the scientific world.” 

As the institution grew through the years, the building that had been 
acquired in 1906 became inadequate, and the interest of a group of public-spirited 
citizens bore fruit in the construction of a modern museum, financed by the 
province, the city, and private donations, which was officially opened in 1934 
to mark the 150th anniversary of the founding of New Brunswick. 

The author describes the character of the Museum’s collections with chap- 
ters on natural science, Canadian history, and the educational services established 
by Dr. William MacIntosh, long curator of the Society and later director of 
the Museum. Mrs. Clarence Webster has contributed a chapter on the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts, the development of which has been entirely owing to her 
own unflagging devotion to the cause of education through these media. In 
addition to the marine, military, and provincial galleries, the Department of 
Canadian History includes the Webster Canadiana Library and the Webster 
Pictorial Collection which is “next in importance to that of the Public Archives 
at Ottawa.” The Museum’s library and archives contain valuable source 
materials on the early history of New Brunswick, as well as the Ganong and 
Prowse Collections which constitute “the most comprehensive cartographical 
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collection relating to the North Atlantic seaboard in existence.” Mr. Squires 
has concluded his attractively illustrated brochure with a list of the Museum’s 
fifteen publications, and two periodicals, which provides evidence of the com- 
munity’s debt to an enlightened personality, for of the fifteen, at least eleven 
have been written, edited, compiled, introduced, or supported by Dr. Webster. 

Mr. Squire’s clearly written account of an important educational institution 
is a reminder of the fact that the fields of science and the arts are as much 
within the province of the historian as constitutions and business undertakings. 
It is suggestive of the need for a history of scientific enterprise, national in 
scope, and conceived as one facet of a larger work which would reveal the 
changing emotional and intellectual climates that have influenced Canadian 
development. 

A. G. BAILey 

University of New Brunswick. 


The Letters of John McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and 
Committee. Third Series: 1844-6. Edited by E. E. Ricu. With an intro- 
duction by W. Kaye Lams, Hudson’s Bay Company series VII. Toronto: 
The Champlain Society. 1944. Pp. Ixii, 341, xv. 


Tuis volume completes the series of McLoughlin’s letters from Fort Vancouver 
(see Canadian Historical Review, XXIV, June, 203 and XXVI, June, 195, for 
reviews of previous volumes). It also sees to its end McLoughlin’s service with 
the Company, and covers the settlement of the Oregon boundary dispute and the 
retreat of the Company to Vancouver Island and the north. 

The letters and appended documents of the volume clarify and add precision 
to previous knowledge of these eventful years in the history of the Pacific coast 
but without upsetting any authoritative interpretation, as Dr. Lamb, fresh 
and interesting under whatever load of detail, makes clear in his admirable in- 
troduction. McLoughlin emerges from a scrutiny of these documents still the 
grand old man of the Oregon country, but also a difficult old man, prejudiced, 
sometimes muddled in his thinking, as in the affair of the land at the Falls of 
the Willamette, and sometimes unfair to his colleagues and superiors. Yet he 
was tried as few men are tried, and his reputation for rugged honesty and warm 
humanity remains unimpaired. 

The developments of these years had, of course, been prepared in the years 
covered by the preceding volumes. This volume sees those trends mature. In 
1844 and 1845 the ill-fated trading venture in California, planned by Sir George 
Simpson and McLoughlin, and entrusted to McLoughlin’s son-in-law, W. G. 
Rae, in May, 1844, closed with the suicide of Rae, who had become involved 
in Californian politics, and in a dispute with Simpson over the profit or loss of 
the venture, 

At the same time the trade on the north-west coast was proceeding under 
the agreement of 1839, with the Russian American Company, by which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was to take over the trade of the later Alaskan pan- 
handle in return for furnishing the Russian company with provisions. The 
latter obligation led to the founding of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Com- 
pany. The trade itself was to be pursued by the method on which Simpson had 
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insisted, by coastal shipping, and not by establishing posts as McLoughlin de- 
sired. The lack of success of the agricultural venture and the difficulties en- 
countered with the shipping, undermined the confidence of the Governor and 
Committee in McLoughlin and widened the breach between him and Simpson, 
begun by differences over trading policies and intensified by Simpson’s handling 
of the murder of McLoughlin’s son, John, in 1842. 

This reviewer, it may be said at this point, has felt in examining the Mc- 
Loughlin series that the controversy between Simpson and McLoughlin, per- 
sonal as it was and stark tragedy as it became, is but the personification of a 
conflict transcending personalities. It reflects, it would seem, a conflict between 
the transcontinental policies and management of the Company, enforced by the 
efficient and ruthless Simpson, and the north-south trade of the Pacific coast, 
championed by McLoughlin. To a study of this conflict these documents make 
a most valuable contribution. Moreover, in Oregon there was no sovereign 
power to enforce a legal monopoly; fur was ceasing to be the dominant staple, 
thus making a practical monopoly more difficult to maintain. The monopolists, 
in short, were faced with the conditions of competition. 

The settlement of the boundary question receives surprisingly little atten- 
tion from McLoughlin during these years. Broadly speaking, the issue had 
been determined beforehand, the “Great Immigration” of 1843 being decisive. 
The Company had long been prepared to retreat; it was but a question of how, 
when, and with how little loss. A rearguard action is a severe test of general- 
ship, the problem being to mask a general defeat by local victories. The in- 
herent contradiction of such strategy is made clear in James Douglas’s letter 
to Simpson, April 4, 1845: 


The moment we contract our operations, and leave any province of trade, in quiet 
possession of the private speculator, we lose caste. When the Legions were recalled 
from Britain, and other remote possessions, the Roman Empire fell rapidly into de- 
cay; with a territory nearly as extensive our dominion would suffer from the same 
course; there is danger in receding; strength, power and safety are to be found only 
in a bold advance. The Snake Country and the Coast, were wrested from the grasp 
of the enemy, and we must still act with the same energy, and pursue the same ad- 
venturous policy or surrender the field (p. 189). 

This bold language was all very well, but the policy was one of retreat, 
and the conduct of the retreat fell to McLoughlin. It is not apparent how he 
conceived his task was to be carried out, lacking as he did the clear brain and 
cold heart of Douglas. His policy towards the immigrants was dictated often 
by humanity but essentially it was a policy of paying ransom lest worst befall 
(p. liii). His claim to the Falls of the Willamette illustrates McLoughlin’s 
confusion of purpose, and the confusion of the circumstances in which he found 
himself. He took out the claim, south of the Columbia, for the Company, a 
policy of saving what might be saved; he took it out in his own name, because 
under American law the Company’s claim would not be recognized, a policy 
of personal loyalty to the Company; he proceeded to assert the claim in his own 
name after he had resigned from the Company’s service; a proceeding not blame- 
worthy in itself, but an illustration of how unsuccessful McLoughlin was in 
conducting the retreat of the Company. That retreat fell to Simpson and 
Douglas, the uncompromised pro-consuls, to carry through successfully with 
a minimum of loss. McLoughlin, defeated in his controversies with Simpson, 
tortured by personal tragedy, having forfeited the confidence of the Committee, 
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retired from the service and became an American citizen. He was the victim 

of circumstance, of the conflict of the transcontinental direction of the Pacific 

trade, of the conflict of political jurisdictions and divided loyalties in the Oregon 

territories; but he was also the victim of his own defects of mind and temper. 
W. L. Morton 


University of Manitoba. 


Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1943-44. By ANTOINE 
Roy. Québec: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. xii, 483. 


PROFESSIONAL and amateur historians await with eagerness the Annual 
Report of the Archivist of Quebec, confident that M. Roy, from his many 
sources, will submit an interesting selection. The volume for 1943-4, twenty- 
fourth of the series, contains some intriguing items. 


During recent war years, Canadians have become more conscious than 
formerly of the proximity and importance of Labrador so that “The Voyages to 
Labrador” by Louis Jolliet, published here in full with notes by Jean Delanglez, 
of Loyola University, Chicago, is particularly appropriate just now. Sixteen 
sketches illustrate and clarify the material, and the notes appended show the 
accuracy of Jolliet’s descriptions and his powers of observation. 


An inventory, dated April 6, 1743, of the estate left by Marie-Anne Hazeur, 
widow of Dr. Michel Sarrazin, formerly connected with the hospitals of New 
France, shows that scientific genius and business acumen rarely go together. 
Mme Sarrazin had not a large estate but the list of furniture, professional 
books, manuscripts, real estate, etc., holds a mirror to the life and customs 
of those times and gives a picture of the doctor’s many interests outside his 
profession. 

Anyone interested in the early law courts of Quebec and some of their 
leading personalities from 1663 to 1759 will find the Reverend J.-B. Gareau’s 
article on the provostship of Quebec, its officers and its records, worthy of study. 

The declaration of possession and enumeration of the Seigniory of Sillery 
for 1678 was lost for many years and only recently brought to light. Here we 
are given most valuable information concerning the first inhabitants of that 
famous seigniory. 

The third (and a very important part) of the correspondence of Bishop 
Lartigue for the years 1833-6, is calendared in this volume by l’Abbé Desrosiers; 
it covers not only routine matters dealing with the administration of his district, 
but also his activities in extending the work of the church. His interests were 
varied but the one nearest to his heart, and to which he devoted much of his 
energy, was the founding of a separate diocese for Montreal. M. Roy has 
promised that further instalments of this valuable series may be expected in 
later reports. 

The last item in this volume consists of the sixth instalment of the register 
of contracts for the western trade, covering the years 1798-1801, prepared as the 
previous ones have been by M. E.-Z. Massicotte. This register, arranged 
chronologically, is a vast fund of information touching on the fur trade and the 
growth of colonization in the regions west of Montreal, but its greatest value, 
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perhaps, is as a source for French-Canadian genealogy. M. Massicotte should 
be congratulated on such earnest and patient work. 

H. McCiune 
Department of Public Records and Archives, 
Toronto. 


Les Cahiers des dix. Numéro dix. Montréal: Les Dix. 1945. Pp. 341. 


Tus volume marks the tenth anniversary of the establishment of the group 
which has published each year a collection of historical articles under the 
title of Les Cahiers des Dix. The annual volumes have dealt with a wide 
variety of subjects and have achieved a well deserved reputation. This tenth 
volume begins appropriately with the inclusion of a radio script by M. Victor 
Morin, one of the members. The preface is by Mgr Olivier Maurault. The 
first essay, by M. Aristide Beaugrand-Champagne, is crowded with interesting 
and little-known details, concerning the military customs of the Iroquois. 
Under the title of “La Stratégie, la tactique et l’armement des anciens Iroquois,” 
the author has given us the results of extensive research. 

On many occasions historians have debated about the memorable expedition 
of Dollard des Ormeaux to the Long Sault. Was he hero or mere adventurer ? 
—that has been the issue. Léo-Paul Desrosiers in a clear, and lucid style has 
investigated the historical sources in order to reach an objective conclusion. 
His study has enabled him to recreate the whole atmosphere of the period of the 
exploit of 1660, which makes the essay one of lively interest, not only for the 
historian but for the layman. 

Mgr Olivier Maurault in a scholarly article relates the tribulations, and 
the alternately fortunate and unfortunate experiences of “Louis Turcq de Castel- 
veyre dit Frére Chrestien.” The author shows that, lacking administrative 
sense, the superior of the Fréres hospitaliers de la Croix et de Saint-Joseph, 
despite his entire good faith, compromised the interests of his community in 
Canada, though he exercised a beneficent influence in Haiti. 

All Canadians have read the novel of William Kirby, Le Chien d’Or, and 
are familiar with the famous inscription: 

Je suis le chien qui ronge I’os 

En le rongeant je prends mon repos .... 
But who knows the true story? Pierre-Georges Roy has taken upon himself 
the task of stripping Le Gardeur de Repentigny of his romantic and legendary 
character in order to reconstitute him according to historical facts; and the 
hero of our youth, under M. Roy’s pen, loses nothing of his attractive character. 

The Abbé Albert Tessier describes “La Vie rurale vers 1800,” and the 
habitant of that epoch appears less distant and vague, as depicted by one who 
has undertaken the mission of poetizing familiar pictures, and of inducing in 
Canadians a taste for homely things. 

M. Jean Bruchési has been attracted by the curious circumstance of a 
postmaster who was both painter and historian. In a few well-documented, 


carefully organized pages he recreates for our benefit the varied life of this 
official. 
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MM. Victor Morin and E.-Z. Massicotte write respectively on “Les Fastes 
de Montréal,” and “Quelques maisons du vieux Montréal.” The reader learns 
with interest picturesque and unpublished details about the metropolis, details 
for the truth of which the author’s recognized intellectual probity stands 
guarantee. 

The two monographs which end the volume are of a very special character. 
M. Maréchal Nantel is well qualified to save from oblivion the story of the 
“Communauté des Avocats from 1779 to 1817,” being a lawyer himself, and 
librarian of the Barreau de Montréal. As for M. Gérard Malchelosse, he pre- 
sents with almost mathematical precision the results of his discoveries on the 
subject of “Une Seigneurie fantome: Saint-Paul du Labrador.” 

All told this tenth Cahier continues to demonstrate how praiseworthy is 
the initiative of these competent historians and writers each of whom has im- 
posed upon himself the task of writing periodically a careful and serious study, 
and in that way sustaining the interest of the Canadian public in its own history. 

Grorces RoBITAILLE 
L’Epiphanie, Quebec. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CanabiAn Historica, Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
ind political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Baxter, A. BeverLey. Ts this British Empire necessary? (Empire digest, III (2) 
Jan., 1946, 3-11). The author believes that it is. Bit by bit the rule of London 


will be relaxed until it virtually ceases to exist and the Commonwealth will belong 
to the world. 


Hatt, H. Duncan. The British Commonwealth and trusteeship (International affairs, 
XXII (2), Apr., 1946, 199-213). 


Hotme, K. E. Two Commonwealths: The Soviets and ourselves. London: Harrap 
and Company [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1945. Pp. 64. ($2.25) 
To be reviewed later. 


KNAPLAND, PauL. The British Commonwealth (Social education, X (3), Mar., 1946, 
108-10) Whether the existing British Commonwealth shall continue in its present 
form depends on: first, the solution of the economic problems of the British 
nations; secondly, the attitude of the United States towards the Commonwealth; 
thirdly, the outcome of the efforts to build an effective international organization. 


SOMERVILLE, Sir James F. Commonwealth co-operation (Empire digest, III (4), Jan., 
1946, 74-80). British Commonwealth and Empire co-operation has proved most 
valuable during the war and will be even more necessary during the peace. 


VaRADAN, D. S. The meaning of Dominion status (India and world affairs, I (3), 
Oct.-Dec., 1945, 216-21). The Dominions are virtually independent countries 
who realize, by virtue of their common interests and ideals, the sovereign need 
to collaborate from time to time. This Commonwealth collaboration is designed 
in principle as a step to the collaboration of the United Nations for the sake of 
world peace. 


If.§ CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Ancus, H. F. Japan—our problem. (Behind the Headlines series, VI (3).) Toronto: 
C.LLA. 1946. Pp. 16. (10c.) <A brief discussion of the fundamental causes 
of Japanese aggression and of the problems involved in governing defeated Japan. 


Canada, Department of External Affairs. Report on the first part of the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations held in London, January 10— February 
14, 1946. (Conference series, 1946, no. 1.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. 
Pp. 96. 


Canada: The idea of world government (Round table, no. 142, Mar., 1946, 177-83). 
Recent speeches by members of the Canadian government suggest a new emphasis 
in Canadian policy on responsibility in terms of world government rather than a 
preoccupation with status. 


Cowan, GLENN K. Canada may play helpful part in Indian crisis (Saturday night, 
LXI (27), Mar. 9, 1946, 6-7). The author emphasizes the importance of Canada 
adopting a sense of responsibility towards Eastern countries, particularly India. 

Daroge, JOHN W. The voice of Dafoe: A selection of editorials on collective security, 
1931-1944. Edited by W.L. Morton. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1945. Pp. xxvi, 293. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 
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INFELD, LEOPOLD. Atomic energy and world government. (Behind the Headlines 
series, VI (4).) Toronto: C.I.1.A. 1946. Pp. 20. (10c.) Points out to 
Canadians that they lie between the largest powers—Russia, United States, and 
Britain—and that, if the use of atomic energy is not controlled, split-second 
destruction may result. 


Innis, H. A. The problem of mutual understanding with Russia (Queen’s quarterly, 
LIII (1), spring, 1946, 93-100). Great difficulties are involved in countries 
becoming well informed about each other’s problems, but the need for mutual 
understanding, especially in regard to Russia, is urgent. 


LAVIOLETTE, F. E. The Japanese Canadians. (Behind the Headlines series, VI 
(2).) Toronto: C.1.1.A. 1945. Pp. 20. (10c.) The Japanese in Canada 
should be accepted unconditionally as Canadians, since public opinion polls show 
that a little over half of the people of the Dominion favour this course of actio . 


Mackenzie King on atomic energy (United Nations review, V (7), Dec. 31, 1945, 
279-81). Extracts from a speech of the Canadian Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons, December 17, 1945. 


III. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 

DENISON, MERRILL. What the war has done to Canada (National home monthly, 
XLVI (12), Dec., 1945, 5, 19-20, 22-3). “In the management of themselves and 
their country during the six long years of war Canadians have shown unparalleled 
competency. With daring and imagination added to that competency they can 
make their country one of the most enviable on earth.” 


McInnis, EpGAR. Oxford periodical history of the war. 22. October to December, 
1944; 23. January to April, 1945. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1945. 
Pp. 1-98; 99-185. (25c. each) 


SHAPIRO, L. S. B. Dieppe as the enemy saw it (Maclean’s magazine, LIX (5), Mar., 
1946, 11, 60). An article on the Dieppe raid based on German intelligence reports. 


SPENCER, ROBERT A. History of the Fifteenth Canadian Field Regiment: Royal 
Canadian Artillery 1941 to 1945. Amsterdam, Brussels, London, New York: 
Elsevier. 1945. Pp. 303. To be reviewed later. 


Watson, MELVILLE C. Medical aspects of the Normandy invasion (Canadian Medical 
Association journal, LIII (2), Aug., 1945, 99-111). 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 
ANDERSON, VIOLET (ed.). This is the Peace: Addresses given at the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs, August 18 to 25, 1945. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. 
vi, 118. ($1.25) Articles relevant to this bibliography are listed separately. 


Canada, Department of Public Archives. Report for the year 1945. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1946. Pp. xlix, 200. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


CARBONNEAU, Hector. Les Archaismes du parler Madelinois (Mémoires de la Société 
Royale du Canada, XX XIX, sec. 1, mai, 1945, 19-38). An examination of the 
archaisms to be found in the speech of the inhabitants of the Madeleine Islands 
in the St. Lawrence River. 


HARKNESS, Davip B. This nation called Canada. Toronto: Elliott Press. 1945. 
Pp. xix, 172. To be reviewed later. 


Hayes, CARLTON J. H. The American frontier—fronticr of what? (American historical 
review, LI (2), Jan., 1946, 199-216). Advances the thesis that the American 
frontier is a frontier of European or ‘‘Western” rather than uniquely American 
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culture; that the Atlantic community is no figment of the imagination but has 
been and is a prime factor in modern history; and that it must be strengthened if 
the tragedy of another world war is to be averted. 


JuLien, Cu.-A. (ed.). Les Techniciens de la colonisation, XIX®-X X¢ siécles. (Colonies 
et Empires: Premiére Série. Etudes Coloniales.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1946. Pp. 321. To be reviewed later. 


Lanctot, Gustave. L’Histoire et ses exigencies (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XXXIX, sec. 1, mai, 1945, 107-17). Discusses French-Canadian historio- 
graphy, and the aims and purposes of history in general, concluding that history 

“constitue, en effet, une influence morale qui concourt a la formation intellectuelle 
de l’individu, en méme temps qu’une force sociale qui anime toute une société.” 


LEECHMAN, DouGLas. The National Museum of Canada (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXXII (1), Jan., 1946, 2-13). Describes the uses and functions of a 
great natural history museum such as the National Museum of Canada. 


Peters, F. H. and Situ, F. C. Goutpinc. Charting perils of the sea (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXXII (2), Feb., 1946, 67-87). A historical résumé of the 
charting of Canadian waters, and a description of the manner in which Canadian 
hydrographic surveys are conducted. 


Roy, AnTomneE. Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 10943-1944 
Québec: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 483. Reviewed on p. 212. 


La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. Documents historique, nos. 8 and 9. 
8. Verner et Lafontaine. 9. Soeurs Grises de la Croix Fédération des femmes 
Canadiennes-fran¢aises Orphelinat a’ ee Sudbury: La Société, Collége du 
Sacré-Coeur. 1945; 1945. Pp. 62; 4 


VILLAIN, PP. and Bico, S. J. Le Probléme de la nationalisation. (Publication of the 
Ecole Sociale Populaire, no. 386.) Montréal: L’Ecole Sociale Populaire. 1946. 
Pp. 32. (15c.) 


WALLACE, W. S. French Canadian books in Varsity Library (Saturday night, LX1 
(33), Apr. 20, 1946, 27). In a recent survey of sixty libraries in the United States 
and Canada, the University of Toronto Library was shown to possess more 
Canadian titles than any other two libraries combined, for which honour its 
French-Canadian collection was largely responsible. 


(3) New France 


Une Affaire criminelle au début de la Nouvelle-France (B.R.H., LI (11), nov., 1945, 
396-8). An account of a conspiracy against Champlain in 1608, and of the 
apprehension and trial of the conspirators, the details being taken chiefly from the 
Voyages. 


BARBEAU, Marius. La Confrérie de Sainte-Anne (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XXXIX, sec. 1, mai, 1945, 1-18). A sketch, with extracts from primary 
sources, of the history of the brotherhood of Sainte-Anne which was established 
at Quebec about 1657. 


CHOQUETTE, ELisEE. Les Forts de Laprairie (B.R.H., LI (11), nov., 1945, 379-83; 
LI (12), déc., 1945, 411-23). Description and history of the various forts that 
have been built in the vicinity of Laprairie, near Montreal. 


GéErin, LEon. Aux Sources de notre histoire: Les conditions économiques et sociales 
de la colonisation en Nouvelle-France. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 275. 
($1.25) To be reviewed later. 

Le Gouverneur de Montmagny (B.R.H., LII (1), janv., 1946, 23-4). A description of 
the character and policy of Charles Huault de Montmagny, Champlain’s successor 
to the governorship of New France. 
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Penn, Dorotuy (ed.). The French in the valley. Parts 1, u (Missouri historical review, 
XL (1), Oct., 1945, 90-122; XL (2), Jan., 1946, 245-74 Cites contemporary 
descriptions and comment on early French settlement in the Missouri valley. 


Le premier Navire construit d Québec (B.R.H., LII (3), mars, 1946, 88-9). Tells of the 
building in 1628 of the first ship to be launched on the St. Lawrence River. 


R{oy], P. G. Charretiers dhier et charretiers d’aujourd’hui (B.R.H., LIT (3), mars, 
1946, 81-2). An anecdote concerning the reckless races of the cab drivers in 

Quebec during the French régime. 

- Le Fort de la Pointe-d-la-Chevelure (B.R.H., LII (2), fév., 1946, 61). 
Notes on the French fortifications at Crown Point from their erection in 1731 
until their demolition in 1759. 

—_——_———— La Mal-engueulée (B.R.H., LI (12), déc., 1945, 434). The Monongahéla 
River was named Malengueulée by Frenchmen who found difficulty in pronouncing 
its original name and subsequently the strange appellation was widely adopted. 

—_—_———— Le Titre “‘messire’’ (B.R.H., LI (12), déc., 1945, 433). Discusses the 

use of this title of respect in France and in Canada during and after the French 
régime. 
———— La Vaisselle d'argent de Bigot (B.R.H., LII (2), fév., 1946, 57-9). It is 
thought that the Intendant Bigot before his arrest and conviction in France in 
1759 concealed a large part of his collection of silver plate at a convent in Bordeaux. 
There is no record of its confiscation. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Biancuet, G. H. ‘Emporium of the North’ (The beaver, outfit no. 276, Mar., 1946, 
32-5). Describes the part played by Fort Chipewyan in the Canadian fur trade. 


Brown, Douctas S. The Iberville Canal project: Its relation to Anglo-French com- 
mercial rivalry in the Mississippi valley, 1763-1775 (Mississippi valley historical 
review, XXXII (4), Mar., 1946, 491-516). The fortunes of the projected Iberville 
Canal in West Florida, which was an important subject in British imperial dis- 
cussions in the decade before the American Revolution, provide an excellent 
insight into the complexities of British imperial administration, and illustrate 
the ministers’ difficulties in dealing with colonial affairs. 


Evtis, Henry. On Hudson's Bay in 1746 (The beaver, outfit no. 276, Mar., 1946, 
40-3). Henry Ellis was a member of an expedition, sent in 1746 to search for the 
North-West Passage, which wintered on the Hayes River near York Factory. 
From his experiences, he wrote a book from which extracts, dealing with the 
Indians, birds, and animals of the Hudson Bay region, are printed here. 


Fox, WILLIAM SHERWOOD (ed.). Letters of William Davies, Toronto, 1854-1861. Witha 
preface by H. A. Innis. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1945. Pp. xiii, 
144. ($2.00) Reviewed on p. 203. 


GARNEAU, F.-X. Histoire du Canada. IX. Les Troubles de 1837; Union des deux 
Canadas; Index alphabétique. Montréal: Editions de l’Arbre. 1946. Pp. 293 
All the volumes will be reviewed later. 


HARBISON, Francis R. Bygone days in the Allegheny valley (Western Pennsylvania 
historical magazine, XXVII (3,4), Sept.-Dec., 1944, 137-64). An episodical 
treatment of the history of the Allegheny valley. 


KNAPLUND, PAUL. James Stephen on granting Vancouver Island to the Hudson's Bay 
Company, 1846-1848 (British Columbia historical quarterly, IX (4), Oct., 1945, 
259-71). James Stephen, powerful Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

1836-47, was severely critical of the Hudson's Bay Company's project for securing 

control of the British territory in North America north and west of Rupert's Land, 


and he delayed the grant of Vancouver Island to the Company for nearly two 
years. 
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Lama, W. Kaye. The flag follows the trade (The beaver, outfit no. 276, Mar., 1946, 
8-13 Had it not been for the occupation of the Pacific Coast by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Canada today would probably have no western seaboard. 


A letter from Selkirk (The beaver, outfit no. 276, Mar., 1946, 14-16). Prints a letter 
from the Earl of Selkirk to Alexander McDonnell, Red River Settlement, written 
on September 14, 1817, while Selkirk was on his way east after a winter spent in 
colonizing activities at Red River. It deals with some of the innumerable details 
and difficulties consequent on the founding of the colony, and shows the interest 
that he took in the smallest matters relating to the welfare of the settlers. 


Levy, Babette May. Preaching in the first century of New England history. Hartford, 
Conn.: The American Society of Church History. 1945. Pp. 215. ($3.00) 


Lewis, CHARLES Lee. Admiral de Grasse and American independence. Annapolis: 
United States Naval Institute. 1945. Pp. xviii, 404. (33.00 


LinpLEY, HarLow (ed.). Captain Cushing in the War of 1812. (Ohio Historical 
collections, vol. XI.) Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. 1944. Pp xi, 133. Reproduces an orderly book, diary, and 
some letters of Captain Daniel L. Cushing pertaining to the operations in 1813 
at Fort Meigs and in the Maumee region during the War of 1812. These docu- 
ments bring to light much material of human interest and historic value regarding 
camp life, discipline, and army regulations. 


Le Manifeste du comte d’Estaing (B.R.H., LII (1), janv., 1946, 5-10). Discusses the 
effects and reproduces the text of the 1778 appeal of the Count of Estaing to the 
French Canadians asking for aid for the American forces attacking Canada. 


MONAGHAN, J]. Diplomat in carpet slippers. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company 
1945. Pp. 505. ($4.00) Discusses the attitude of some Canadians toward 
\braham Lincoln and the Civil War. 


Notes on the activities of the Hudson's Bay Company in North Dakota (North Dakota 
history, XII (3), July, 1945, 144-58). Prints some diaries, letters, and reports 
of officers and traders of the Company in the North Dakota region dating from 
1801-22. 


Par Terre ou par mer? (B.R.H., LIT (1), janv., 1946, 12-16). An account of the 
failure of the attempt of the Duc de Lévis, commander-in-chief of the French 
forces in Canada, 1759-60, to re-take Quebec from the English in the spring of 
1760 


PyrKe, Berne A. The story of Ticonderoga (New York history, XXVII (1), Jan., 
1946, 14-37 An episodical review of Ticonderoga’s past. 

RospitaAILLe, GeorGes. Nouvel Effort vers la paix entre la France et l'Angleterre, de 
mars &@ septembre 1761 (Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, XXXIX, 
sec. 1, mai, 1945, 177-93). The author concludes from his study of the Peace 
of Paris, first, that the delay in formulating it was due primarily to England’s 
unreasonableness, and that Choiseul, Madame de Pompadour, and Louis XIV 
all worked together to obtain a reasonable peace; and secondly, that contrary 
to common opinion, the main terms of the peace were elaborated in 1761. The 
1763 terms would have been much more favourable for France than the 1761 
ones, had it not been for the death of Elizabeth of Russia in 1762, which weakened 
France's position and made her willing to accept the original terms. 


STANLEY, GeorGeE F. G. The Canadian militia during the colonial period (Journal of 
the Society for Army Historical Research, XXIV (97), spring, 1946, 30-41 
Iraces the history of Canada’s militia through the British colonial period to the 
organization of the volunteer militia force in the years immediately preceding 
1867 \ previous article in volume XXII, pages 157-68 of the Journal recounts 
the history of the militia from its origin to the fall of New France. 
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(5) The Dominion of Canada 


Alphabetical list of members of the House of Commons with their constituencies and post 


office addresses, second session, twentieth parliament. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1946. Pp. 64. 


ANGERS, FRANCOIS-ALBERT. Suite au Culte de notre incompétence (L’action nationale, 
XXVII (2), fév., 1946, 120-6). M. Angers attacks the prejudice that keeps 
qualified French Canadians from important positions in Canadian business and 
government. A previous article of his in the November Action Nationale, listed 
in the March C.H.R., p. 79, is on the same theme. 


BREWIN, ANDREW. What the CCF needs (Canadian forum, XXV (301), Feb., 1946, 
254-6). Suggests that members of the CCF are victims of liberal illusions, are 
dupes of a happy optimism that believes in the inevitability of progress and the 
power of reason to persuade, and are unaware of the power of short-sighted self- 
interest and the dangers and difficulties of democracy. 


Les Cahiers des dix,no.10. Montréal: Les Dix. 1945. Pp. 341. Reviewed on p.213. 
Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Canada year book, 1945: The official 
statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions, and social and economic 
conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. lix, 1,200. 
($2.00) In addition to its regular statistical coverage, the 1945 edition of the 
Canada Year Book has special articles on Canada’s growth in external status, her 
part in the relief and rehabilitation of the occupied territories, the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, and the physical geography of the Canadian Eastern Arctic. 
The regular chapter material has been revised thoroughly and brought up to date. 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce. Canada 
1946: Official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1946. Pp. 215. This series, established on an annual basis in 1930, 


is designed to give in brief and attractive form a current record of economic 
conditions in Canada. 





Canada, House of Commons. Official report of debates, sixth session, nineteenth 


parliament, 8-9 George VI, 1945. Inone vol. with index. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1946. Pp. xii, 923. 


Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 1. The air we breath. 2. My share and yours: The responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 3. I’m freetochoose. 4. Freedom of conscience. 5. Freedom 
and the law. 6. The problem of race. 7. Democracy and the political party. 8. 
How we hold elections. 9. Parliament lawmaker for Canada. (The Democratic 
Way series.) Ottawa: C.C.E.C.; C.A.A.E. 1945. Pp. 20; 22; 20; 20; 22; 26; 
23; 20; 20. (10c. each) 


Cassipy, Harry M. The Dominion proposals on social security, 1945 (in This is the 
peace, Violet Anderson (ed.), Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1945, 96-118). The author 
pays tribute to the quality of the thinking and planning that produced the 
Dominion proposals and offers some criticism on points of detail regarding their 
social security provisions. 


C{hitty], R. M. C. Inter alia [editorial] (Fortnightly law journal, XV (16), Mar. 15, 
1946, 241-2, 256). A vehement indictment of the growth of bureaucracy and the 
destruction of liberty in Canada. 


CiarK, S. D. The religious sect in Canadian politics (American journal of sociology, 
LI (3), Nov., 1945, 207-16). An interesting article maintaining that the traditional 
view that the evangelical churches in Canada have supported liberal principles 
of government is based upon a superficial examination of the facts. An analysis 
of the political activities of the Baptists in Nova Scotia, the Methodists in Upper 
Canada, and the followers of William Aberhart in Alberta indicates that some 


conditions favoured their alignment with radical, others with conservative 
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political forces, and that opportunism, on the whole, determined their political 
affiliations. The real contribution to liberal principles of government should be 
sought in the peculiar role of the religious sect itself. 


CORRADINE, WILLIAM. Use permanent forces for national tasks (Saturday night, LXI 
(25), Feb. 23, 1946, 12-13). Canada has many national tasks—such as the Canol 
project, the Alaskan air route and telephone and telegraph lines, and the Alaska 
Highway—which cannot be carried out by private enterprise, and in which her 
peace-time military force could be employed usefully and productively. 


Corry, J. A. The constitution and the problems of the peace (in This is the peace, Violet 
Anderson (ed.), Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1945, 80-95). It is by no means certain 
that the Canadian constitution is ill-adjusted to meet the problems of the peace; 
the more serious difficulties are apt to be political rather than constitutional. 


Cross, Austin F. The prime minister sweepstakes (National home monthly, XLVII 
(1), Jan., 1946, 5, 16-17). Speculation as to who will succeed Mackenzie King 
as leader of the Liberal party. 


Dominion and provincial taxation (The economist, CL (5,345), Feb., 1946, 175-6). 
Discusses the inability of Dominion and provincial governments to reach agreement 
on the occupation of direct taxation fields. 


The Dominion-Provincial Conference: An interim report. Reprinted from the editorial 
page of the Winnipeg Free Press, January 4 to February 25, 1946. (Winnipeg 
Free Press pamphlet, no. 6.) Winnipeg. 1946. Pp. 44. Though these articles 
bear the inevitable disadvantages of current journalism, they are valuable as a 
record of contemporary opinion, and as an aid toa clearer understanding of the 
issues involved in the Canadian Dominion-provincial problem. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction, A pril 29, 30, May 1, 2, 3. (Plenary 
session, nos. 5-9.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 244. 


Drew's preposterous proposal (Canadian forum, XXV (801), Feb., 1946, 252-4). ‘“‘If 
the Ontario government sticks to anything like its present scheme, all hopes of a 
reasonable solution of our governmental fiscal problems will probably have to be 
abandoned for some time.” 


EGGLESTON, WILFRID. Failure of conference places all provinces in difficult position 
(Saturday night, LXI (36), May 11, 1946, 8). The particular rock upon which 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference split up was the incompatibility of Premier 
Duplessis’ theory of Confederation with the philosophy of the Dominion govern- 
ment’s post-war programme. 


GELBER, LIONEL. What is a Canadian? (Free world, XI (1), Jan., 1946, 62-6). 
An examination of what it is that holds Canada and Canadians together. 


GrouLx, LioneL., Confiance et espoir. (Collection Franco-Ontarienne, no. 1.) 
Sudbury: Les Editions de la Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. 1945. Pp. 22. 


GruseE, G. M. A. The LeBel report and civil liberties (Canadian forum, XXV (299), 
Dec., 1945, 208-12). A critical analysis of the findings of the Royal Commission 
to inquire into the charges made in the Ontario election by the CCF leader, E. B. 
Jolliffe against Premier Drew and his government. 


Jean-Baptiste: A study of the French-Canadian (Round table, no. 142, Mar., 1946, 
141-5). Of late years a widespread impression has grown up that the French 
Canadian is to blame for the lack of unity in Canada. This article attempts to set 
forth the facts of the situation so that everyone may judge fairly. 


LaMBerT, R. S. The problem of Quebec (Transatlantic, no. 30, Feb., 1946, 7-11). 
Ultimately the future of Quebec depends on international relations; so long as 
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there is peace, Canada can afford the luxury of dichotomy. But should another 


war come across the Arctic, the unresolved problem of Canadian national unity 
will require instant solution. 


Ligue d’Action Nationale. Manifeste de la Ligue d'Action Nationale sur la situation 
internationale (L’action nationale, XXVII (1), janv., 1946, 43-57). The two 
main planks in the League’s platform are: first, no compulsory military service 
in Canada in peace-time or war-time; and secondly, amendment of the Charter 
of the United Nations on the basis of the right and even the duty of small and 
middle powers to retain their neutrality, and to remain aloof from the military 
alliances of the great powers. 


Mauweux, Abbé ArtHUR. Towards the goal of national unity (University of Toronto 
monthly, XLVI (5), Feb., 1946, 120-4). An address delivered at the Alumni 
Federation Dinner, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, January 31, 1946. 


NIcoLeT, JEAN. Réformes électorales (L’action nationale, XXVII (1), janv., 1946, 
58-64). The redistribution of seats in the Canadian parliament, which was put 

off during the war years, deprives Quebec of her rightful representation; the 

situation should be remedied immediately. 

- Le Sénat est-il intouchable? (L’action nationale, XXVII (2), fév., 

1946, 127-31). Suggests some methods of reforming the Canadian senate. 


PHILtips, Lester H. Canada’s internal security (C.J.E.P.S., XII (1), Feb., 1946, 
18-29). Canada effectively guaranteed her internal security during the recent 
war and in so doing, made a remarkable contribution to the United Nations 
victory. But “one may raise some doubt as to whether the Liberal war-time 
government has lived up to a democratic standard of keeping war-time restrictions 


to a minimum consonant with military necessity and proportionate to the existing 
danger to the nation.” 


RotHNEY, Gorpon O. A liberal decade (Canadian forum, XXV (299), Dec., 1945, 
203-4 Che Canadian Liberal party, after ten years in office and in spite of the 
war, is still strong in every section of the Dominion. By June 4, 1946, Mackenzie 
King will have equalled Sir John A. Macdonald's record as the man who held the 
office of prime minister for the longest period since Confederation. 


SANDWELL, B. K. Canadian unity and the separate school problem of Ontario (Saturday 
night, LXI (35), May 4, 1946, 16-17). A discussion of the brief submitted to the 
Ontario Royal Commission on Education by the Inter-Church Committee on 
Protestant-Roman Catholic Relations. 

SHUMIATCHER, Morris C. Disallowance: The constitution’s atomic bomb (Canadian 
forum, XXV (298), Nov., 1945, 179-81). The Dominion government's power 
to disallow provincial acts is unreasonable and unjust, and threatens the whole 
organization of democratic and responsible government. 


Survey of Canadian legislation. Dominion of Canada by Bora Laskin. Maritime 
Provinces by Morratt Hancock. Ontario by E. H. Sirk. Quebec by E. W. 
Rowat. Western Provinces by F. C. Cronkite (University of Toronto law 
journal, VI (2), lent term, 1946, 472-90). 

Warp, NorMAN. The Bristol Papers: A note on patronage (C.J.E.P.S., XII (1), Feb., 
1946, 78-87). Describes the distribution of patronage by Edmund Bristol, a 
member of the Canadian parliament, in the first decades of the twentieth century. 


V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) The Maritime Provinces 


FisHer, CLtaupE L. The charm of Nova Scotia (National home monthly, XLVITI (3), 


Mar., 1946, 14-15, 20, 24). A popular article on Nova Scotia’s history, industries, 
and beauty spot 
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GANONG, WILLIAM FRANCIS. Ste. Croix (Dochet) Island: A monograph. From the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, second series, 1902-1903, vol. VIII, 
sec. 2; revised and enlarged from the author’s manuscript notes and edited by 
SusAN Brittain GANONG. (Monograph series, no. 3.) Saint John: New 
Brunswick Museum. 1945. Pp. xix, 125. Reviewed on p. 207. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


CoLuins, F. W. Canadian cities and towns (Agricultural and industrial progress in 
Canada, XXVIII (1), Jan., 1946, 10-12). Notes on St. Pie and Sainte Anne de 
Bellevue, Quebec, and on Alliston and Blind River, Ontario. 


Désitets, ALPHONSE. Les Devoirs de la maison paternelle (Le Canada frangais, 
XXXIII (6), fév., 1946, 423-30). An officer of the Société Nationale Saint Jean- 
Baptiste defines the national aims of the society and the proper attitude of French 


Canadians toward other French speaking groups, and toward the Dominion as a 
whole. 


GAUDREAU, Sister MARIE AGNES of Rome. The social thought of French Canada 
as reflected in the semaine sociale. (Catholic University of America, vol. XVIII.) 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 266. 
($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


LAcoURCIERE, Luc. La Langue et le folklore (Le Canada francais, XX XIII (7), 1946, 
489-500). A survey of research that has been carried out in French Canada in 
the allied subjects of regional philology and folklore, with suggestions concerning 
the probable benefits of collaboration of experts in the two fields. 


MARION, SERAPHIN. Octave Crémazie (Le Canada francais, XX XIII (7), mars, 1946, 
480-8). A biographical sketch of one of the most important French-Canadian 
men-of-letters of the last century. 


MassicoTTE, E.-Z. La Céte d Quesnel et la céte du diable (B.R.H., LII (1), janv., 1946, 
20-2). Notes on two old Montreal streets. 
—_—_———— Une Hotellerie montréalaise de renom (B.R.H., LI (11), nov., 
1945, 383-5). A sketch of some visitors and events connected with the Hétel 
Richelieu in the years 1872-88. 
— Le Plongeur téméraire (B.R.H., LI (11), nov., 1945, 394-6). 
An account of the performance of a French ac robat, Jean-Baptiste Peynaud, at 
Sohmer Park, in 1889. 
—- —— Quelques Notes sur Maxmilien Bibaud (B.R.H., LII (3), mars, 
1946, 90-3). A partial bibliography of the legal and historical writings of the son 
of the historian, Michel Bibaud. 


PercivaL, W. P. The lure of Montreal. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. xi, 
240. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 

RuMILLY, Ropert. Histoire de la Province de Québec. XIV. Sir Lomer Gouin. 
XV. Mer Bruchési. XVI. es de Laurier. Montréal: Editions Bernard 
Valiquette. 1945. Pp. 176; 211; 221. To be reviewed later. 


SHERMAN, CHARLES P. Roman law in the Quebec Civil Code (Boston University law 
review, XXV (3), June, 1945, 196-228). ‘‘Roman law has descended abundantly 
into the private law of Quebec, so much so that the Civil Code of Quebec may be 
accurately described as manifestly a modern juridical lineal descendant of Roman 
law and markedly resembling its juridical ascendant.” 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


TempLin, HuGu. A brief history of Wellington County. Fergus, Ontario: Fergus 
News-Record. 1946. Pp. 28. (25c.) A convenient and attractively produced 
little booklet on Wellington County’s history, written primarily for the use of 
schools. Though it does not pretend to do more than touch ‘‘the fringe of the 
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story,”’ it has the merit of accurately covering (however thinly) the entire scope 
of the County’s history. It is to be hoped that it will stimulate interest in the 
subject, induce individuals and historical societies to fill in the details before it is 
too late, and make a more comprehensive account possible. 

———_————— and Imian, JoHN M. Melville Church Fergus: A history of the 


congregation, from 1845 to 1945.. Fergus, Ontario: Fergus News-Record. 1945. 
Pp. 52. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Alberta, Department of Trade and Industry. Your opportunity in Alberta. Ed- 
monton: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 64. An illustrated publicity booklet con- 
taining useful information on Alberta's climate, resources, and cities. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


British Columbia, Joint Cggamittee on Library Policy. Programme for library 
development in British Columbia. Victoria. 1945. Pp. 36 (mimeo.). 


CARMICHAEL, HERBERT. Pioneer days in pulp and paper (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, IX (3), July, 1945, 201-12). This is a chapter from the unpublished 
autobiography of Herbert Carmichael who came to British Columbia in 1889 and 
took a lively interest in the industrial development of the province. Mr. Car- 
michael died in September, 1944. 


CuppaGeE, Evita M. Island trails: Highways and byways on Vancouver Island, B.C. 
Victoria: The author. 1945. Pp. 36. An attractively produced booklet about 
Vancouver Island, past and present. 


Epwarps, RacpH W. Mount Eisenhower (Canadian geographical journal, XXXII (2), 
Feb., 1946, 59-66). Historical and geological notes on Mount Eisenhower in the 
Canadian Rockies, the former Castle Mountain that was renamed in honour of 
Genera! Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Harvey, A. G. David Stuart: Okanagan pathfinder—founder of Kamloops (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, IX (4), Oct., 1945, 277-88). 


The journal of John Work: January to October, 1835. With an introduction and notes 
by Henry Drummond Dee. (Archives of British Columbia, memoir no. X.) 
Victoria: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 98. ($1.50, paper; $2.50, cloth) To be 
reviewed later. 


Lams, Bessie. From “‘Tickler” to Telegram": Notes on early Vancouver newspapers 
(British Columbia historical quarterly, IX (3), July, 1945, 174-99). 


McKe vvir, B. A. Jason Allard: Fur-trader, prince, and gentleman (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, IX (4), Oct., 243-58). An outline of the life of Jason Allard 
(1848-1931), son of a Hudson’s Bay Company official and an Indian princess, 
compiled from notes made from Mr. Allard’s personal dictation. 


Nicuois, H. G. Vulcan in British Columbia: The life story of a mining industry 
(Canadian mining journal, LVI (3-12), Mar.-Dec., 1945). Describes the origins 
and traces the development of the mining industry in British Columbia. 


Okasgagan Historical Society of Vernon, British Columbia. Eleventh report, 1945. 
Vernon: The Society. 1945. Pp. 114. ($1.25) 


(6) North West Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


Arctic survey. VII. Administration of the Canadian Northland by C. C. LiNGARD 
(C.J.E.P.S., XII (1), Feb., 1946, 45-74). This is the seventh and concluding 
paper in this series of articles on the North. All the studies will be incorporated 
shortly in a single volume. 
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CAMPBELL, Bruce D. Where the high winds blow. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders]. 1946. Pp. 215. ($3.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. The Royal Canadian Mounties (Harper’s magazine, CXCII 
(1,148), Jan., 1946, 90-6). A popular article describing the duties and some of 
the exploits of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Rosinson, J. Lewis. Weather and climate of the Northwest Territories (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXXII (3), Mar., 1946, 124-39). Though the climate of 
north-western Canada is sub-arctic, it will not be a principal obstacle to the 
development of the Canadian North-West if resources are found which are rich 
enough to compete with those closer to present markets. 

——_—_————————— and Rosinson, M. J. Fur production in the Northwest 
Territories (Canadian geographical journal, XXXII (1), Jan., 1946, 34-48). The 
fur trade of the Territories has experienced many changes but it is not in danger 
of extinction if wise management prevails. 


(7) Newfoundland 


Frecker, G. A. Education in Newfoundland (Atlantic guardian, I (9), Oct., 1945, 
26-8). Four-year teacher training courses and regional boarding schools are 
among the plans for Newfoundland’s revised educational programme. 


Hackett, W. D. B. Newfoundland’s union with Canada favored (Saturday night, 
LXI (34), Apr. 27, 1946, 17). The author believes that union between Canada 
and Newfoundland would be mutually profitable, but that it cannot be effected 
without a greater degree of mutual understanding between them. 


The old home town. 8. Corner Brook by A. L. BARRETT. 9. Botwood by Laura C. 
BLackmore. 10. Grand Falls by T. L. Soper (Atlantic guardian, II (1), Jan., 
1946, 15-18, 41; II (2), Feb., 1946, 13, 19; II (3), Mar., 1946, 31-6, 54). 


MacKay, R. A. (ed.). Newfoundland: Economic, diplomatic and strategic studies. 
With a foreword by Sir CAMPBELL Stuart. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1946. Pp. xiv, 577. ($7.50) To be reviewed later. 


ScAMMELL, A. R. Crucibles of democracy (Atlantic guardian, II (2), Feb., 1946, 8-9, 
28-31, 35). In the schools, co-operatives, and town councils, Newfoundland is 
forging its government of the future. 


Taytor, GrirritH. Newfoundland: A study of settlement with maps and illustrations. 
Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1946. Pp. 34. ($1.00) 
This booklet, issued in the special series of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, surveys the geological structure of Newfoundland, and discusses its climate, 
agriculture, and settlement. It is copiously illustrated with maps and photographs 
by the author, and is designed specially for students. 


When home rule ended (Atlantic guardian, I (9), Oct., 1945, 29-31). A brief ceremony 
on February 16, 1934 for which there was no precedent in British Empire history, 
marked the end of responsible government in Newfoundland. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held at 
the University of Toronto on May 23-4 concurrently with the meeting oi the 
Political Science Association. The first session was devoted to English history 
with papers by Professors B. Wilkinson and D. J. McDougall of the University 
of Toronto on “Constitutional Development in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries,” and “Recent Work on Seventeenth-Century English History.” 
A session was given to various aspects of the history of the armed services, three 
papers being read: “The Nature of an Official History,” by Colonel C. P. 
Stacey; “Some Aspects of the Battle of the Atlantic,” by G. N. Tucker; and 
“The Evolution of the Royal Canadian Air Force,” by Wing Commander F. H. 
Hitchins. Papers at other sessions on Canadian history centred around the 
general theme of the inter-relations of cultural and political history: ‘The 
Religious Factor in Canadian History,” by S. D. Clark, University of Toronto: 
“The Rise of the Western Progressive Movement, 1919-1921,” by W. L. 
Morton, University of Manitoba; “Cultural and Political Implications of 
‘rench-Canadian Nationalism,” by Jean-C. Falardeau and Jean-C. Bonenfant, 
Laval University; “Liberal Nationalism in the Eighteen-Seventies,” by W. R. 
Graham, University of Toronto. The presidential address by Professor F. H. 
Underhill of the University of Toronto was entitled “Some Reflections on the 
Liberal Tradition in Canada.” These papers will be published in the Annual 
Report of the Association except for that of Professor Clark which was included 
in the programme of the Political Science Association. 

A feature of much interest at the meetings was an exhibit of pictures by 
official war artists of the Canadian Army which was arranged through the co- 
operation of Colonel C. P. Stacey, Director of the Historical Section of the 
Canadian Army. Major C. F. Comfort, officer in charge of war artists, who 
Was present at the opening session made some comments on the exhibition in 
the course of which he described the close working arrangements between the 
nulitary authorities and the war artists who worked in the field. 

The sessions were marked by a high level of interest, and an attendance 
representative of all parts of the country and larger than at any previous meet- 
ing. The Association has maintained itself creditably during the war years 
and there are indications, such as the increase in the size of university staffs, 
that resources are available for a renewed and solid growth. Conditions, such 
as distance, which make the development of the Association difficult still remain, 
however, and every possible effort is needed to overcome them. 

The Association would be greatly strengthened if its financial position were 
improved. In this connexion it was reported that the campaign for life member- 
ships had had some success, but that the time had arrived when it should be 
renewed with vigour. 

The following officers and members of Council were elected for 1946-7: 
President, H. N. Fieldhouse, McGill University; vice-president, F. H. Soward, 
University of British Columbia; new members of Council to retire in 1949, 
R. W. Collins, University of Alberta, J.-C. Falardeau, Laval University, W. L. 
Morton, University of Manitoba, J. W. Watson, McMaster University: repre- 
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sentative for the Canadian Historical Review, D. G. Creighton, associate editor, 
University of Toronto; Canadian Historical Association Report, R. M. 
Saunders, editor, R. A. Preston, associate editor, University of Toronto; Eng- 
lish secretary and treasurer, Norman Fee, The Public Archives, Ottawa; 
French secretary, Séraphin Marion, The Public Archives, Ottawa. 





OFFICIAL HISTORIES OF THE CANADIAN ARMY 


Arrangements have recently been made which will facilitate the completion 
of the official Canadian military histories of the Wars of 1914-19 and 1939-45, 
Colonel A. F. Duguid has been freed of other duties so that he may devote him- 
self entirely to his work as Official Historian of the War of 1914-19. Colonel 
C. P. Stacey has been appointed Director of the Historical Section of the Cana- 
dian Army and Official Historian for the War of 1939-45. To prevent the 
recurrence of a situation in which miscellaneous duties interfere seriously with 
the actual work of writing, the Section has been provided with an executive 
officer of senior rank, whose duty it is to carry the burden of administration 
and in general to supervise all the functions of the Section not directly connected 
with the production of history for publication For the moment, the bulk of 
Canadian operational records remains in England and the narratives of opera- 
tions are being drafted there, while work on policy aspects is done in Ottawa. 


Unitrep CuurcH HIsTORICAL RECORDS 


The United Church of Canada is planning for a central depository of 
Church Archives at Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario, which will house 
not only historical material of the communions that came into the United 
Church, and of the United Church itself, but of Canadian church history in 
its widest sense, so as to make available for research students a body of material 
on church history. An effort will be made to secure an index of all the archival 
material of the church at different centres across Canada. It is proposed to 
change the name archivist to church historian and have the appointee lecture 
on church history. It is hoped by an educational campaign to arouse the 
church to the necessity of more careful keeping of church records. 


MaANiToBA’s Historic SITES 


An act has recently passed the Manitoba legislature dealing with the 
preservation and care of the province’s historic sites and ethnological and 
anthropological objects. It forbids any interference with them except by 
authorized individuals, and provides for the establishment of a board of seven 
members to make recommendations concerning them. 


AMERICAN Book CENTER FOR WAR DEVASTATED LIBRARIES 


Phis organization has come into being to meet the need for co-ordinated 
action in restoring the war devastated libraries of the world. It is collecting 


and shipping abroad scholarly books and periodicals which will be useful in 
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research and necessary in the rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe and 
the Far East. All contributions should be sent prepaid to The American Book 
Center, c/o The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Alfred W. Stern, trustee of the Illinois State Historical Library, is offer- 
ing prizes for outstanding essays on Illinois or Illinoisans in the Civil War. 
Winning essays will be published in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. Mr. Stern is giving $100 for the first prize and $50.00 as the second. 
Authors of other articles deemed satisfactory for publication in the Journal 
will be paid $25.00 by the Society. The essays should contain approximately 
5,000 words. Inquiries concerning the contest should be addressed to J. 
Monaghan, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois. All entries 
must be submitted by December 31, 1946. 


Book-NoTes FOR TEACHERS 
Books on the North American Indians 


The Review is indebted to Professor T. F. Mcllwraith of the Royal 
Ontario Museum for the following note on recently published books dealing with 
the North American Indians and suitable for use in high schools. 

One of the difficulties in satisfactory teaching about Indians has been the 
lack of suitable books. The mode of life and thought of the North American 
Indians differed so greatly from area to area, and was so different from any- 
thing previously experienced by the white man, that he has found it extremely 
difficult to understand. Furthermore, almost all publications on the Indians 
have been written by the white man, from the white man’s point of view. 
There have been innumerable papers about “the noble red man,” others about 
“the dirty savage,” many scholarly treatises on the archaeology of the New 
World, on the history of the American Indians, as well as scientific studies of 
various groups or divisions. But few of these have been of value to the teacher 
who wishes to give a class accurate information about the Indians of this 
area or of that, and particularly there has been a lack of materia! that is 
accurate, well illustrated, and sufficiently cheap to be available to teachers and 
to the average school library. 

In recent years this deficiency has been overcome in part at least, as is 
indicated by the list of suitable books printed below. The United States Office 
of Indian Affairs has been bringing out a series of volumes on the life of differ- 
ent American tribes, and other pamphlets on the arts and crafts of different 
areas. Since no international boundary existed as far as the Indians were con- 
cerned, these publications are as pertinent to the relevant areas of Canada as 
they are to the United States. The publications by Lyford, Ewers, Underhill, 
Keithahn, and Paul, are each an admirable presentation of a phase of the 
subject and are prepared primarily for use in schools. Most of these volumes 
retail for 50 cents; a price list can be obtained from the Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Suitable also for teachers are Miss Ravenhill’s volume on Canadian Indian 
art, Speck’s The Iroquois, and Deloria’s book entitled Speaking of Indians 
which, written by an Indian, describes intelligently, but not sentimentally, some 
of the difficulties which the Indians are facing in a changing world. Further 
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information concerning the books mentioned in this note may be found in Sec- 
tion XII of the List of Recent Publications Relating to Canada in the March, 
1946 CANADIAN HisTorICAL REVIEW. 


The Crafts of the Ojibwa by Carrie A. Lyford (Washington: United 
States Office of Indian Affairs, 1943, pp. 216, 50c.) ; Iroquois Crafts by Carrie 
A. Lyford (Washington: United States Indian Service, 1945, pp. 97, 50c.) ; 
Blackfeet Crafts by John C. Ewers (Washington: United States Indian Service, 
1945, pp 66, 50c.) ; Indians of the Pacific Northwest by Ruth Underhill (Wash- 
ington: United States Office of Indian Affairs, 1945, pp. 232); Igloo Tales by 
Edward L. Kiethahn (Washington: United States Indian Service, 1944, pp. 
122, 90c.); Spruce Root Basketry of the Alaska Tlingit by Frances Paul 
(Washington: United States Indian Service, 1944, pp. 80, 50c.); A Corner 
Stone of Canadian Culture: An Outline of the Arts and Crafts of the Indian 
Tribes of British Columbia by Alice Ravenhill (Victoria: King’s Printer, 1944, 
pp. vi, 104); The Iroquois, a Study in Cultural Evolution by Frank G. Speck 
(Bloomfield Hills, Michigan: Cranbrook Press, 1945, pp. 94); Speaking of 
Indians by Ella Deloria (New York: Friendship Press, 1944, pp xii, 163). 


Emily Carr: Her Paintings and Sketches (Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1945, pp. 64, $1.00); Painters of Quebec by Marius Barbeau (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1945, pp. vi, 50, cloth, $1.00, paper, 60c.) ; John Innes: Painter 
of the Canadian West by John Bruce Cowan (Vancouver: Rose, Cowan and 
Latta, 1945, pp. 33). There is being written an increasing number of books 
on Canadian art and artists, of which the three listed above are recent examples. 
Emily Carr: Her Paintings and Sketches was published for the National Gal- 
lery of Canada and the Art Gallery of Toronto and contains twenty-six large 
black and white reproductions of Emily Carr’s paintings, a biographical sketch 
by Ira Dilworth, and a discussion of her art by Lawren Harris. Painters of 
Quebec is one of the “Canadian Art” series published by the Ryerson Press. 
It contains useful sketches of Marc-Auréle de Foy Suzor-Coté, Clarence 
Gagnon, Marc-Auréle Fortin, Adrien Hébert, André Biéler, Henri Masson, 
Jean-Paul Lemieux, and Alfred Pellan, and reproductions of their paintings. 
The booklet on John Innes is a pleasant, very readable account of the life 
and art of this British Columbian painter, illustrated with reproductions of 
his paintings of the West. Any or all of these books would make worth-while 
additions to the school library. 


He Conquered Death: The Story of Frederick Grant Banting by Margaret 
M. Shaw (Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada, 1946, pp xiv, 111, $2.00). 
This is the story of a famous Canadian, written especially for boys and girls. 
A doctor who was a college friend of Sir Frederick Banting tells the story of 
Banting’s life to a group of young boys. The portrait which emerges is 
accurate and authentic in detail and rich in human interest. The book has 
eleven illustrations, four of them being reproductions of Banting’s paintings. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MusEUMS 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum. The January, 1946, number of the Museum's 
Bulletin contains a number of articles dealing with the Indian tomahawk 
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including “The Metal Tomahawk: Its Evolution and Distribution in North 
America” by Arthur Woodward and notes on pipe tomahawks and on the 


l use 
of the tomahawk by Indians and white men. A useful bibliography is included. 

McGill University Museums. Though the MeCord and Ethnological 
Museums have had to be closed, the McGill Museums have not been static 
despite the difficulties of the post-depression and war years. Various activities 
have been undertaken, including the preparation of two large exhibitions, “The 
Pacific in Peace and War” and “Indians of Canada” as well as other smaller 
ones. It is hoped that a current proposal to modernize and enlarge the Redpath 
Museum and absorb into one building all but the Library Museum will be acted 
upon and will relieve the present unsatisfactory situation. 


Public Archives of Nova Scotia. The fifteenth t ot th 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia for the year 1945 reports a growing number of 


visitors to the Archives as well as an increase in the number of those who use 


Te 
its facilities for research. Last year the Nova Scotia Historical Society 
decided to ask the Library Commissioners to transfer its historical collections 
to the custody of the Archives which specializes in this sort of materi 
greater facilities for displaying it and making it available for use. 

Appendix C of the Report contains extracts from some letters of Thon 
Haliburton which throw light on the historical researches in which he engaged 
before he turned to humorous fiction as a more congenial vehicle of expression. 

The University of Toronto Library. Through the kindness and generosity 
of Mr. R. S. McLaughlin of Oshawa, the papers of Colonel John Graves Simcoe, 
the first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, and the diary and sketches 


of his wife, have been purchased and presented to the University of 








Toronto Library. The collection is one of the greatest interest and 
value for the history of the earliest days of the province of Ontario. Mrs. 
Simcoe’s water-colour sketches are among the very earliest pictorial representa- 
tions of the province; and there are in the collection a good many manuscript 
maps and charts done by Simcoe’s orders. That part of the manuscript collec- 
tion which relates to Upper Canada is composed of a large number of letter- 
books and a packing-case of bundles of letters not entered in the letter-books. 
Much of this material has been printed by the late General E. A. Cruickshank 
in his Simcoe correspondence (5 vols., Toronto, 1931); but it is apparent that 
by no means all of the material has appeared in print, or indeed has been made 
use of. In addition to the material relating to Simcoe’s period of office in 
Upper Canada, there are maps, letter-books, and manuscripts relating to his 
governorship of San Domingo, and to the period when he commanded troops 
in the south of England during the Napoleonic Wars. 

This munificent gift adds yet another to the important collections of 
nanuscript material owned by the University of Toronto Library. These 
include, in addition to the Simcoe papers, the papers of William Lyon 
Mackenzie and his son-in-law Charles Lindsey, the papers of Edward Blake, 
and the papers of Sir Edmund Walker. 


CANADIAN HIsToRICAL SOCIETIES 


The Art, Historical. and Scientific Association of Vancout 





very active during the past year in promoting plans for the new 
which will include a building for the new museum. The 


> 


Museum has begun 
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a collection of “British Columbia Art Archives,” consisting of a photograph 
and biographical sketch of the artist together with a specimen of his work. 
It has received many donations recently including a large collection of 
Japanese sword hilts, specimens of the rare Tuatera lizard and the leg bone 
of the extinct giant bird, moa, both of New Zealand, and three skulls of a 
little known group of Eskimos of the North West Territories. President, 
W. J. Watson-Armstrong; secretary-curator, T. P. O. Menzies. 

The Brant Historical Society reports a growing interest in its activities 
and a substantial increase in paid membership during the past year. Meet- 
ings are held regularly every month except July, August, and December. 
The Brant Historical Society Museum annually receives many donations of 
Indian and pioneer relics. During the past year 1,400 persons visited it, 
including twenty-six organizations. Miss Jean H. Waldie, a member of 
the executive of the Society, writes weekly historical articles for the Brantford 
Expositor and reports news of the Society and of the Museum. President, 
Elliott Moses; secretary-treasurer, Miss E. J. Howell, 34 Wellington Street, 
Brantiord, Ontario. 





The Canadian Railroad Historical Association has accumulated a large 
collection of railroadiana which at present is housed in the residence of 
C. L. Terroux, St. Lambert, Quebec. In our last issue we incorrectly 
credited the Upper Canadian Railway Society with this collection of rail- 
roadiana, which error the Review deeply regrets. President, R. G. Haines; 
vice-president, C. L. Terroux; secretary, Charles Viau. 

Les Dix. In the February 2, 1946 issue of Le Devoir (Montreal) there 
is an excellent interview article on “Les ‘Dix,’ leur oeuvre et leurs origines.” 
The interview with M. Gérard Malchelosse, permanent secretary of Les Dix 
brings out clearly the origins, the aims, and much of the history and activities 
of this vigorous and enthusiastic group of French-Canadian historians. Those 
who are concerned with building up interest in history in their own locali- 
ties might well study the development of this Montreal group as a possible 
model. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. At the Society’s annual 
meeting on April 12, Dr. C. W. Jefferys gave an address on “Clothes and 
History.” President, Thomas Roy Woodhouse; vice-presidents, Miss Freda 
Waldon, and George Laidler; secretary, T. Melville Bailey, 134 Florence 
Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

The Macnab Historical Association plans to issue this year a history 
~& the Macnab Clan. It is also conducting a poetry competition of which 
details can be secured by writing to the Association, P.O. Box 155, Foleyet, 
Ontario. The Association is desirous of building up its membership during 
1946, and is offering membership and a copy of The Life That Now Is by 
John L. Davidson for $2.00. President, William Macnab; secretary, Hilda 
M. Ridley, 9 Glen Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Manitoba Historical Society is engaged in preserving the Ross 
House, one of the few remaining Red River houses, with a view to making it 
into a museum of local history. 


Plans are also being developed for marking 
a number of historic sites, The Society has published its papers for 1944-5 
(listed in the Review, March, 1946), and will publish the papers of the 
current year in due course. President, Mrs. R. F. McWilliams; secretary, 
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W. L. Morton, The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The Maritime Library Association's March Bulletin contains an article 
on “Early New Brunswick Diaries and Letters” by Margaret Evans, and 
library news of the Maritime Provinces. 

The New-York Historical Society. A special exhibition opened on 
January 27 of John James Audubon’s priceless original water colours of 
American birds. Over 150 of the 467 originals owned by the Society are 
included and they will remain on view until July 14. The Society recently 
purchased two sketch books of about one hundred unpublished wash drawings 
by George Heriot (1766-1844), made in 1815 on a tour of Canada, New 
England, and the Middle Atlantic States. Mr Stuyvesant Fish, a member 
of the board of trustees of the New-York Historical Society, published a 
book in the fall of 1945 entitled The New York Privateers 1756-1763, dealing 
with King George’s private ships of war which cruised against the King’s 
enemies. Address: 170 Central Park West, New York City. 

The Nova Scotia Historical Society. The present officers of the Society 
are: President, the Honourable Justice John Doull; secretary, William L. 
Payzant, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

La Société d’Histoire Régionale du Nord de l’Outaouais. Father H. 
Legros of the Society is compiling a large historical album of the Arch- 
diocese of Ottawa which will celebrate its centenary in June, 1947. Mr. Leo 
Rossignol has written an extensive history of the city of Hull which is not 
yet published. Address: The Reverend H. LeGros, 204 Laurier St., Hull, 
Ps). 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. At the meetings of the 
Society during 1945-6 papers were read on the following subjects: “Le Jour- 
nalisme” by Robert Vigneault; “L’Orphelinat d’Youville” by the Reverend 
Sr. Emma Bergeron; “Les vieux Remédes au tribunal de l’histoire” by Dr. 
Rodolphe Tanguay; “Orientation professionnelle’ by Remi Millette; “La 
Découvert de l’uranium et la bombe atomique” by the Reverend Fr. Henri 
Gauthier; “L’Influence frangaise dans l'Ouest” by the Reverend Antoine 
d’Eschambault; “Octave Crémazie, ancétre de la poésie canadienne-fran- 
caise” by Dr. Séraphin Marion, Numbers 9 and 10, of “Documents His- 
toriques” have been published, and a booklet called Confiance et Espoir by 
Fr. Lionel Groulx. President, Justice J. A. S. Plouffe; secretaries, the 
Reverend Fr. L. Cadieux, Jean-L. D’Aragon; treasurers, Georges Tittley, 
Ernest Marcotte. 

The Wolfville Historical Society was founded in the autumn of 194], 
and now includes over one hundred members. An ancient house built by Judge 
Elisha De Wolf in 1812 has been restored and converted into a museum in 
which regular meetings are held. Over seventy donors have lent or given 
articles to the museum. The scenic wallpaper of one room, which was a 
gift of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, has been 
restored and proves a great attraction to visitors. The Society has held 
several exhibitions and in the spring of 1945 a class of weavers under the 
direction of Miss Mary Black, Director of Handcrafts and Home Industries 
for Nova Scotia, was organized in the museum. Honorary president, the 
Reverend H. T. DeWolfe; president, R. S. Longley; treasurer, A. W. Fuller- 
ton; secretary, Miss Rosamond Archibald, Wolfville, N.S. 





